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The Ever-Present Spirit 


O earth! thou hast not any wind that blows 
Which is not music; every weed of thine 
Pressed rightly flows in aromatic wine ; 
And every humble hedgerow flower that grows, 
And every little brown bird that doth sing, 
Hath something greater than itself, and bears 
Alffliving word to every living thing, 
Albeit it holds the message unawares. 
All shapes and sounds have something which is not 
Of them: A Spirit broods amid the grass ; 
Vague outlines of the Everlasting Thought 
Lie in the melting shadows as they pass; 
The touch of an Eternal Presence thrills 
The fringes of the sunsets and the hills. 

Richard Realf. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 
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RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY 


N the Sunday nearest to the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln, the Protestant Churches of the United 
States have been invited to consider Race 

Relations. The Federal Council of, Churches of Christ 
in America, through a commission dealing with this 

subject, has issued a call to the churches for a day of 
* penitence and prayer to free our nation from the evils 
of lynching and mob violence. Thirty people were 
lynched in this country in 1926, and 455 in the past 
forty-five years. Only four states, all in New England, 
have never had a lynching. 

A pamphlet full of suggestions for the observance 
of this day may be secured from the commission by 
writing to 105 East 22d St., New York City. 

Another bulletin of this commission tells the 
story of the Harmon Awards to negroes directed by 
the commission. The Harmon fund provides $4,000 
annually for recognition of creative work by negroes 
in eight different fields, including literature, business, 
the fine arts, religion, music, etc. There are two 
awards in each field—the first $400 cash and a gold 
medal, the second $100 and a bronze medal. The first 
award in religion was given to the Rey. William N. De 
Berry, pastor of St. John’s Congregational Church, 
Springfield, for the development of a model church 
in group and community service, and the second to 
Dr. Jones of New Orleans, Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, for conspicuous work as a religious 
editor. 

The story of negro achievement is worth reading. 
One man has organized a bank, another the only 
bonding company among negroes, a third has written 
a book of noble poems, a fourth has built up a land 
grant college, a fifth is famous for vocal and instru- 
mental compositions, a sixth for a group of paintings, 
and so on. 

James A. Parsons, Jr., of Dayton, who won the 
first award in science, is distinguished for special re- 
search and a number of discoveries in aluminum 
bronze. His present employer, in whose family his 
father served as butler, sent him to the Renssalaer 
Polytechnic Institute, and made his career possible. 

“Tn our church we are not interested in race re- 
lations,” remarked a good deacon at just this time 
last year. ‘‘We stick to the old gospel.’”’ It would be 
interesting to listen to a frank talk between this 
old deacon and the originator of the gospel he professes 


to believe. Unfortunately there are too many such 
deacons. Even a rudimentary sense of humor would 
show them how funny and how sad such comment. is. 
We are not on to our jobs as religious leaders if we 
do not make our people realize that there are practical 
applications of our doctrine of brotherhood which we 
must make if we are to succeed in teaching brother- 
hood. 

Nor is it at all necessary for us to hold that 
the white race is superior to all others. We need not 
disparage our achievements or our position, but we 
can well afford to keep an open mind on this matter of 
superiority until we have more data. There are some 
amazing yellow men in the Far East who have things - 
to teach us. There are fine negroes, red Indians also, 
and East Indians with distinct contributions to make. 

An attempt to understand these other races, a 
sympthetic interest in their struggles, an apprecia- 
tion of their best works, a willingness to learn from 
them, a desire to help them, all are involved in our 
Christian gospel. 

We may have a profitable time if we consider 
Race Relations on the second Sunday in February. 

* * 


THE BAPTIST AND THE POPE 


HE Baptist of Chicago makes as pertinent a 
comment on the recent encyclical of the Pope 
as we have seen. The overture of the Episco- 

palians the Baptist says was entirely proper. The 
answer of the Pope also is proper. It is courteous, 
dignified, sincere. It abates nothing of the historic 
claims of “‘apostolical origin, succession, unity, uni- 
versality, authority, orthodoxy, infallibility and su- 
premacy.” What is made clear is that Protestant 
unity can not be achieved “by ecclesiastical nego- 
tiation, covenants among bishops, by compromise 
among sects, nor by the erection of a new central 
authority.” All unity on an authoritarian basis, 
says the Baptist in substance, is Romanist in principle. 
The error Protestantism has fallen into is failure to 
renounce “all external infallibilities and the principle 
of clerical rule.’’ It took its stand on the Bible, but 
failed to trust itself absolutely to the principle of 
private interpretation. Putting up an infallible book 
is building on the principle of Rome. 

“But to revolt from Rome,” says the Baptist, 

“and then attempt to build again upon the funda- 
méntal error of Rome that inspired the revolt, is 
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bound ultimately to prove futile and confounding 
to those who make the attempt. That error can be 
stated in many forms, but the whole issue is reducible 
to one question: Does the church get its authority 
through its clergy or through its members? The 
consistent Romanist has one clear answer, namely: 
God speaks to the church through holy orders. The 
consistent Baptist has an equally clear but directly 
contrary answer, namely: God speaks to the church 
through His Spirit in its members. This issue in- 
volves all the others. The Pope can yield nothing, 
and unity is impossible on any middle ground. The 
resultant problem for Protestantism is how to achieve 
practical unity among Protestants outside of the 
Roman communion. Until Protestants shall have 
solyed that problem in a manner to satisfy the longing 
for a true catholicity of Christian faith and fellow- 
ship, their separation from Rome waits for its full 
validation. Rome knows this full well, and can afford 
to wait. But the achievement of a true and satis- 
fying catholicity among Protestants will not be even 
within sight until they shall have made up their 
minds to accept the only possible alternative to 
Romanism, namely, a free fellowship of believers in 
Christ, who, acknowledging no bond of union but his 
personal leadership, voluntarily co-operate in all 
practical ways to carry on his work. Such a fellow- 
ship will create and validate its own forms of or- 
ganization, but will never sacrifice itself to them. 
It will show how to make a Christly use of them, and 
will realize in its community of life the full values 
of one holy, catholic and apostolic church.” 
te 


THE COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON 

N attendance of 3,400 people at the regular 

service of the Community Church of Boston 

to hear Miss Maude Royden has directed the 
attention of many people for the first time to the im- 
portant place this organization is filling in the city. 
Investigation shows that it is not a weak little group 
of radicals as some people seem to think, but a re- 
ligious society eight years old, which last year had 
an average attendance of 1,245. 

The people support it—as a collection of $829 the 
day Miss Royden spoke indicates. Great leaders are 
willing to address the congregation—Dr. Wm. P. 
Merrill, Rabbi Levi, President Faunce, the Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, and Lewis Browne ,author of 
“This Believing World,” have spoken there during the 
past year. 

The services are held Sunday mornings in the 
beautiful Symphony Hall and a question period follows 
the address. The statement of purpose is as follows: 
“The Community Church is a free fellowship of 
men and women united for the study and practise 
of universal religion, seeking to apply ethical ideals 
to individual life and dedicated to the common ser- 
vice for the common good.” 

To Universalists it is especially interesting to 
know that the leader of this movement is the Rev. 
Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., a Universalist clergyman 
and a member of the faculty of a Universalist theo- 
logical school. Often under fire in years past for 
alleged radical opinions, misunderstood in some quar- 
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ters still, Professor Skinner seems to be growing in 
influence as a constructive force. Always his students 
have stood loyally by him. Always his closest 
friends have realized that he had a deeply religious 
nature. Now an increasing number, even of those 
who do not share all his views, hold him in high 
respect. 

The history of the religious movement that he 
has started will be watched with interest. In an age 
of transition, we ought to expect forms to change and 
new machinery to take the place of old. The more 
intensely we believe in God, in Christ, and in our 
fellow men, the more we ought to welcome that un- 
ceasing quest of truth, that fearless probing into 
“dangerous themes,” that frank, fair presentation of 
all sides, that insistent demand that we practise what 
we preach, for which Professor Skinner and the 
Community Church stand. 


* * 


THE MIGHTY MISSISSIPPI MADE 
THEM MOVE 


HIS is the story of the moving of an entire village. 
Columbus, Kentucky, with 654 people, on the. 
banks of the Mississippi River, has been going 

through this experience. For years it has been in 
danger. There is a great bend of the river above the 
village which sends the full force of the mighty stream 
over against the Kentucky shore. There the rocky 
bluffs just above the village caught the river and 
turned it safely down stream. But through long years 
erosion or washing has been changing the current. 
In 1927, when the floods came, the force of the blow 
was directed straight at Columbus. To protect the 
village and the country up and down levees or dykes 
had been built. Few levees last spring could with- 
stand the direct blows of the Mississippi. Down they 
went and one by one forty buildings went swirling off 
in the flood while others were inundated. 

The people fied to the high bluffs which shut them 
in on every side except that toward the water. The 
Red Cross sent relief, the waters finally went down, 
and the people straggled back to the bedraggled, 
water-soaked wrecks of what had been their homes 
and gardens, their public buildings and village streets. 

Now came the big question as to the future. 
They had put it off for years. The oldest inhabitants 
could point to the time when the site of Columbus 
extended six hundred feet farther out into the channel. 
It seemed madness to go on living where they were, 
and yet they were full of that same undying love for 
the old home spots which makes Italian peasants 
after an eruption of Mount Etna straggle back and 
build again on the dangerous slopes of the volcano. 

Here the country as a whole stepped in, through 
the American Red Cross. “We will take $50,000,” 
said the Red Cross, “‘buy eighty acres of level ground 
on the top of the bluffs just above Columbus, and help 
rebuild there.” The people agreed. There were all 
kinds of questions to settle. Some of the people had 
enough money to start over with, some had a little 
money and some had no money. All who could do so 
helped themselves. All who had nothing were given 
the help needed. Deeds down on the river bottom had 
to be traded for deeds on the hill, and the deeds down 
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on the river bottom might just as well have been 
tossed into the river, for the river was going straight 
ahead taking possession. 

To-day the new Columbus is rapidly coming 
into existence. It is not growing up in a haphazard 
way. Back of itisa plan. A man called a Consultant 
on City Planning was brought in to tell the Red Cross 
and the citizens the best things to do with the money 
‘in hand. The entrance to the town from the new 
state road has been made especially beautiful. There 
are two fifty-foot roadways here for parking purposes. 
In the plan is a wide main street with grass and trees 
in the middle, and it is named after Herbert Hoover. 
At the end of the village it divides to enclose some 
rugged wooded ground which has been designated as 
a park. 

The lots of the new village are large lots. People 
can have good gardens. Four acres have been saved 
for a school. A plot has been set aside for a com- 
munity church. Plenty of play space has been provid- 
ed. And in lots and buildings the rule has been fol- 
lowed that things do not all have to be alike. The 
lots are not of uniform size. Business buildings will 
not be of uniform size. Houses will not be of the same 
architecture. The plan is for things to harmonize, but 
to be different. ‘ 

The people of Columbus will have it impressed 
upon their minds that they do not all have to think 
alike or be alike to be good citizens, that in God’s 
world there is room enough for all, and that beauty is 
a part of the Divine scheme. 

This chapter of their history will always remind 
them and us that it is better to co-operate with na- 
ture than continually to fight, that if we can not 
control a river then we had better get out of its way, 
that brains plus sympathy can do more in time of 
disaster than either standing alone, and that it is a 
blessed thing to find out the truth of the great saying 
of the Apostle Paul that we are members one of 


another. 
* * 


THE PRESENT CRISIS 


NCE to every man and nation,” Lowell wrote, 
“comes the moment to decide, in the strife 
’twixt truth and falsehood, for the good or 

evil side.”’ In our calmer moments we often say that 
this is not strictly true, that every moment is a mo- 
ment of decision, and in that sense a moment of crisis. 
Now and then, however, there come moments when 
we feel as Lowell felt, when we are roused by some 
great opportunity or danger, and when the film drops 
from our eyes. Such a moment is here now. With 
startling swiftness, the American people are confronted 
with the possibility, even probability, that their 
chosen representatives in Congress will commit the 
entire nation to an irrevocable step in the wrong direc- 
tion, set it definitely upon the pathway of military 
aggression and world power, make of it all uncon- 
sciously but surely a Juggernaut to crush our fair 
ideals of liberty. 

What justifies these extreme statements? A 
bill to start building the greatest navy in the world, 
a project requiring seven hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars, and a twenty-year construction plan calling 


for two and one-half billion dollars. This would be 
serious enough, but there are terrible facts connected 
with the introduction of the bill which show us how 
far we have drifted already toward the abyss. 

(a) With only one dissenting vote, the House 
Committee refused to give Mr. Coolidge authority 
to suspend the program in case a n&éw Conference on 
Limitation of Armaments should be called. 

(b) Powerful steel interests and ship building 
interests are on the ground determined “to put it over 
once for all,” and commit the country to huge build- 
ing plans that can not be changed. 

(c) The best equipped, best financed, lobbies 
ever operating on Washington are at work trying to 
arouse public sentiment for the bill. Patriotic societies, 
defense societies, are to be corralled en masse and set 
to work for a big navy. 

(d) The frank acknowledgment is made, un- 
Officially, but by responsible people, that we are 
building for war. 

(e) The one Power it can be aimed at is England, 
our motherland. 

The church people must not fool themselves. 
Within four weeks this thing will come to a vote. 
The need of the hour is for every man and woman who 
is against this kind of business to write his Congress- 
man immediately, and to send copies of the corre- 
spondence to his Senators. We have had little faith 
in such letters or telegrams, but we have changed our 
mind. They do count. They represent about all 
that the average citizen can do. 

Abraham Flexner in the New York Times tells 
us that the last report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education on the subject puts the total 
endowment of all our universities, colleges and pro- 
fessional schools at less than $815,000,000. 

With one vote we propose to squander on big 
ships which may be made obsolete before they are 
finished almost as much as we have saved for educa- 
tional endowments all through our history. Mr. 
Flexner goes on: 

“And to what end is this sacrifice demanded? 

There is not a country on earth with which we can con- 

ceivably go to war. We are as safe from attack or 

molestation as Sweden, Norway or Denmark—the safest 
nations and the most honest and outspoken in the 
world, alongside of which we should be proud to stand. 

‘Defense’ is our alleged reason for naval expansion, but 

‘defense’ was the reason alleged for the creation of the 

German army, and ‘defense’ is the reason alleged for 

the maintenance of the English fleet and the French 

army and the Polish army and every other instrument 

of warfare in existence. We are trifling—and with no 

reason—with the same situation as plagues almost 

every nation in Europe. Our military and naval affairs 

are dicta.ed by a narrow-minded set of professionals 

who operate through feeble Secretaries of Navy and 

War and through newspaper sensationalists.”’ 


If the churches wake up this naval bill will be 
defeated. If they leave it to some one else to do it 
will go through. 

It is the most dangerous thing which has come up 
in our time. It puts us on the path along which Ger- 
many walked in the years just before 1914. It strikes 
a deadly blow at our Christian idealism and endangers 
the progress of mankind. Defeat the Big Navy. 
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Cruising to Historic Places 


III. 


Plymouth Revisited 


Johannes 


aT was something of:a sacrifice to leave delightful 
2 people in New York and an opportunity to 
¥| attend one of the beautiful big churches, and 
hurry home alone on a Saturday night to preach 
at Plymouth. Talk about 2 a. m. courage as the ne 
plus ultra—I sing the praises of 7 a. m. courage on a 
cold winter morning, climbing out of a sleeping car 
to go preaching in a strange place. But I was more 
than repaid. It is doubtful if I could have had half 
as good a time in New York if I had stayed. 

One bad slip came near depriving me of the 
Plymouth trip. I put my conscious mind on my 
sermon and detailed my subconscious mental servant 
to look after getting me to the station. The subcon- 
scious mind did what it nearly always has done before 
when I have gone off to preach on Sunday, and took 
me to the North Station. Consequently when I came 
to myself I was buying a ticket for Plymouth, New 
Hampshire, at the North Station, when I wanted to 
go to Plymouth, Massachusetts, from the South 
Station—and only ten minutes to spare. However, 
with a taxi, ten minutes was enough, and I did not 
miss the delightful day. 

One ought not to become so intent on preaching 


that he forgets practising—so wrapped up in the geog- 


raphy of heaven that he goes wrong with the geog- 
raphy of earth. It was a warning to me to keep a 
better eye out on the subconscious mind and not trust 
the fellow too far. 

The sun shone bright, but it was a winter day. 
Though the ground was bare, the little streams, the 
ponds, the cranberry bogs, were frozen over. The 
Puritan tradition is still strong enough so that there 
was little skating in evidence going down, but coming 
back late in the day every pond was crowded with 
merry skaters, and big bonfires blazed on the shores 
by which they warmed numbed fingers and toes. 
One young imp of Satan who dared the wrath of high 
heaven and his dad, was skating all alone on a lonely 
bog as we rumbled past in the morning. Attempting 
an extra flourish for our benefit he came a cropper, as 
it were, and as we passed out of sight he was still 
traveling fast on the seat of his trousers. 

The 9 a. m. local for South Shore points on a 
Sunday morning carries a variegated assortment of 
people. Magnates aboard were running down to look 
over their estates, although most of these travel by 
motor. Working men with wife and children, all 
carrying knobby brown paper parcels looking like 
eatables and drinkables, clearly were going out to 
spend the day with friends and relatives. The Brain- 
trees and South Weymouth took most of these in- 
teresting looking family parties. Detached girls 
apparently employed in town were going home for 
the day to lonely looking cottages at Monponsett or 
Plympton. These also carried parcels and it was 
pleasant to imagine that they were gifts, and the 
9 a.m. a kind of Christmas train, and the fourth Sun- 
day in January another Christmas day. 


There was a Universalist woman preacher too— 
a good one—whom I discovered just as she was get- 
ting off at North Abington with an oxygen tank and 
pulmotor in her handbag. She was going on beyond 
the Abingtons by motor, but I did not discover the _ 
name of the place. But why oxygen tank and pul- 
motor if she was going to one of our Sunday schools? 
It must be she was to visit some other church as a 
kind of consulting physician. 

Just beyond Kingston one comes in sight of beau- 
tiful Plymouth Bay and of the Myles Standish monu- 
ment across the water on the Duxbury side. So close 
is Plymouth to us spiritually, that Plymouth physically 
seems a bit unnatural. One ought to be thinking 
about the Pilgrim fathers, and about the beginnings 
of the nation, but one is immersed in some twentieth 
century matter. A tramp steamer was slowly moving 
away from the big cordage plant on the outskirts 
of the town. A gentleman told me that it had dis- 
charged half of its cargo of hemp there. At the sta- 
tion Mr. Brown of the Universalist church was wait- 
ing, and in a moment had me in a taxi headed for the 
church. The driver saw that I was interested, and 
made a short detour to give me a view down the oldest 
street in the country, and to point out the location 
of the Rock. In the church an intelligent girl who 
sings in the choir showed me the way about and ad- 
vised me about the service, and within ten minutes 
after reaching the station we were in the midst of it. 

My impulse was to talk about the Pilgrims, but 
my judgment told me that this doubtless was over- 
done, and I was glad that I did not mention them 
when a friend told me later that in his church, also in 
Plymouth, he always warns visiting preachers not 
to do it. Acting on this principle, another friend 
when he preaches up in the White Mountains takes 
as his text, “They that go down to the sea in ships,” 
and when he preaches at the seashore takes the text, 
“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” 

The Universalist church in Plymouth is a new- 
comer in the town. That is it came some 200 years 
after Plymouth started. In many places it would be 
regarded as venerable. The Rev. Samuel A. Franc, 
the former pastor, under whose leadership the church 
celebrated its centennial a few years ago, took me 
into the parish house and showed me several interest- 
ing pictures. One was of James H. Bugbee, the first 
settled minister, ordained in 1826, the year the pres- 
ent structure was built. The society started four 
years earlier. There was an unusual portrait of Hosea 
Ballou the elder—much younger than the pictures 
we usually see. It conveyed something of the power 
of the man in middle life. Russell Tomlinson, in- 
stalled in 1839, and Deacon Harlow also hung there. 
Mrs. Holmes, one of the loyal members, told me that 
the church stands on the site of one of the oldest houses 
in Plymouth. Some of the wood work is made from 
the doors of the beautiful old box pews ruthlessly torn 
out when “improvements” were made in the early 
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eighties. What would they not all give to-day to 
have the old pulpit and the old pews back again? 

It did not take much research to discover what 
a place the young woman pastor, the Rev. Doris A. 
Swett, already has made for herself there. She has 
’ doubled the congregation and inspired the people 
with new courage. It was good to see her after 
church in the comfortable parsonage, rapidly con- 
valescing from appendicitis. 

In Washington, I used to exchange with the 
Rev. Albert H. Hussey, who then was at the Uni- 
tarian church in Baltimore. We did not meet often, 
but I learned to appreciate his true scholarship, fine 
culture and delightful personality. Although he is 
the literary editor of the Christian Register and in 
Boston one day a week, I had not happened to meet 
him. It therefore was all the more delightful to have 
him come by after church and take me off to his par- 
sonage for Sunday dinner. Mrs: Hussey was away 
for the day, three of his children now are out in the 
world at different jobs, but the Girl Scout daughter, a 
Scout executive, and her big white dog were there to 
do the honors, and royally did they do them. The 
bitter wind whistled around the chimney and shook 
the windows, but the fire blazed cheerily on the hearth, 
the delicious dinner came on promptly, and there 
was a walk over Burial Hill after dinner, so that the 
time to the 3.45 for Boston was all too short. 

From one of our Universalist church trustees, an 
informed and impartial authority, I heard how fine is 
the influence that Mr. Hussey wields and how greatly 
beloved he is in the community. 

Burial Hill, where the Pilgrim fathers first laid 
away their dead, commands a magnificent view out 
over the ocean, over the village and also over the 
high broken country back of the town. The entrance 
is near Mr. Hussey’s house, and it lies between his 
house and his church, so he passes through it at least 
once a day. One of the level walks at the very top 
he calls his quarter deck. There he likes to pace back 
and forth. 

Bright and sunny as it was, the wind was too cold 
and searching to let us linger there, but he showed me 
some of the more interesting things. The Rev. James 
Kendall, who was ordained in 1800 and who died in 
1859, is buried there. His pastorate with the pastor- 
ate of the Rev. Chandler Robbins, at the Unitarian 
church, covered just one hundred years. Near by 
was a stone with the inscription: “Rev. James H. 
Bugbee, Preacher of the Gospel of Christ of the First 
Universalist Society in Plymouth. Died May 13, 
1837, aged 31.’”’ Another minister—probably the most 
famous of any buried there—is Adoniram Judson, 
the missionary to Burma, who died in 1826. A long 
line of Judsons lie there with him, including Ann 
Hasseltine, one of his three well known wives. A 
Mr. Thomas Clark, who died in 1697 at the age of 
ninety-eight, lived under seven British sovereigns, 
the Commonwealth and the Protectorate, the inscrip- 
tion had it. Outliving all the other early settlers, a 
later generation turned to him to identify Plymouth 
Rock, on which the Pilgrim fathers first stepped 
ashore. 

“T always like to stop here,” said Mr. Hussey. 
And I read: ‘Miss Sally C. Robbins, daughter of 


Captain Samuel and Mrs. Sarah Robbins. She de- 
ceased by a fall from a chaise, August 14, 1828, 
aged 25 years, 5 month, 10 days.’”’ ‘‘Who was she,” 
said my friend, ‘‘one of the social leaders, one of the 
flappers of her day? It is interesting to speculate.” 

Special markers guide the traveler to the graves 
of those who came in the Mayflower—Howland, Brad- 
ford and the others—special markers give the loca- 
tion of the first fort built there on the hill in 1621 and 
used as a place of worship all through the early years. 
Mr. Hussey is a close observer and a student of art, 
and he pointed out many interesting things about the 
shapes of the old stones—the attempts to beautify 
them and the symbols on them, some skeletons, some 
cherubs. 

Two cannon are mounted on the hill—an es- 
pecially significant gift of the British government 
and people at the time of the tercentenary celebra- 
tion at Plymouth, in consideration of “‘the greatness 
of the occasion,” and “the good-will of the English 
people.”” These guns are exactly like the guns mounted 
on the Mayflower for defense, a ‘“‘minion” and a gun 
the name of which I have forgotten, and they are the 
only specimens of the kind England had preserved. 
To some people this may be clear evidence of an at- 
tempt on the part of England to get a stranglehold 
on our country, but to others of us it appears like a 
mighty big, fine, generous deed. 

One plot which Mr. Hussey was passing with a 
mere mention attracted my attention, for I saw 
“Mercy Warren.” It was the family plot of General 
James Warren of the Revolutionary War, who died 
in 1808. He married Mercy, daughter of James Otis 
and sister of James Otis the famous patriot. Her 
poems written to arouse and sustain the patriots, 
her correspondence with John Adams, form an in- 
teresting part of our literature. Mr. Hussey’s chil- 
dren, through their mother, I discovered were direct 
descendants of this fascinating and gifted woman. 

We could not linger among these quaint old 
stones. In a balmier day, we promised ourselves, we 
would come back, and ‘“‘not make it so long again.” 
My friend was full of the history—about the first 
landing on the cape where Provincetown now stands, 
about the compact signed there in the harbor, about 
poor Dorothy Bradford, who fell overboard and was 
drowned as they sailed into the harbor after the long, 
difficult voyage, about marching down the cape, 
seizing a store of corn the Indians had made, and then 
going back later to pay for it. ‘‘That was like the 
Pilgrims,”’ said Mr. Hussey. He laughed as he told 
about the Barnstable folks. ‘‘When the Pilgrims 
took to their pinnace,” he said, “to search for a loca- 
tion for a settlement, they passed the entrance to 
Barnstable harbor in a blinding snow storm. The 
Barnstable people claim that if it had not been for 
this snow storm, they would have had Plymouth 
Rock down there.” 

Though we may not preach about Plymouth 
when we are in Plymouth, we may write about it 
when we are out of Plymouth, and the people will be 
pleased, for they are proud of their history. 

Doubtless there are all kinds of folks there now— 
among the fifteen thousand who make up the place— 
saints and sinners, preachers and bootleggers, chil- 
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dren of the Mayflower and children of the steerage of 
our modern times. There are those who care for the 
_ history and those who know little about it, those who 
are inspired by it and those probably who are content 


to rest on the laurels of their fathers. But it must be 
a wonderful place in which to live—so much there is 
beautiful and satisfying. What is not right must be 
a challenge to every true man to make right. 


Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XVII. 


“If Any Man Thirst” 


William P. F. Ferguson 


“If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 


drink . . . And the water which I will give him will 
be in a fountain of water welling up unto the Golden 
Age.’’ 


E task of explaining why I have departed 
so radically from recognized translations 
in the text which I have quoted to you is too 
technical, and I am far too weary with bear- 
ing the burden of years, to allow an explanation and 
defense to be undertaken here. Simply do me the 
courtesy of believing that I have what seem to me 
good and valid reasons, the outgrowth of long years 
of study, for believing that when Jesus talked of the 
Kingdom of Heaven or, as he probably always phrased 
it, “the Kingdom of God,” and later in his ministry 
about what the translators have termed “everlasting 
life,” the thought in his mind was the same or parallel 
to the meaning of other great souls when they have 
tried to tell the world about the coming of a day in 
which righteousness and peace and love shall reign 
and injustice and force and suspicious hatred will be 
cast into the outer darkness. 

The scene is mildly dramatic. It is the last great 
day of one of the Jewish feasts. In the temple courts 
are gathered the thousands of Israel. The young 
prophet from Galilee, about whom throughout the 
feast every one has been talking and questioning 
and wondering, stands in some open space, probably 
upon a stairway, and utters the challenge of the test. 
It would have been remarkable if his followers had not 
remembered it and recorded it. Beyond that, it 
bears the stamp of authenticity. Its audacity was 
like him. The world has never ventured to call him 
egotistic, but reverently we are forced to recognize 
that Jesus of Nazareth spoke from a tremendous ego; 
that he realized himself as superior to and in advance 
of not only the world of his past but of the present 
in which he lived. This is one of the passages about 
which the reader may feel certain. The Carpenter 
actually did say what his text represents him as 
saying. 

As in practically all the recorded discourses or 
utterances of Jesus, there is here a striking appeal to 
the recognized, to the accepted and inevitable. When 
he says, “If any man thirst,” there arises in the mind 
of the hearer unavoidably the thought that all of us 
do thirst, and the veriest dullards of his hearers doubt- 
less understood that the expression was a figure of 
speech, and that in the speaker’s mind there was an 
ethical fact clothed in a practical illustration; that 
he was talking about something more than physical 
thirst, with which all of us are acquainted and with 
the extremities of which and the imperative character 
of which some few of us have had experience. Jesus 


was, as it were, clinching home the teaching which he 
had been pouring into the ears of this multitude dur- 
ing the feast days. 

We shall not be suspected of the point-straining 
of the old-time preacher when we pause here to ob- 
serve that the experience of almost two thousand 
years rises to testify that the invitation of this text 
has a validity behind it. Be Jesus who he may, be 
he the Messiah or a prophet, be he the divinely and 
miraculously-born' son of God or Joshua Bar Joseph 
from the Nazareth carpenter shop, there is satisfying 
draught for the quenching of intellectual and spiritual 
thirst in him and not that alone but in him alone. 
Whatever may be the truth about the world’s alleged 
revolt against Christianity, the revolt has offered 
nothing to put in the place of the teachings of Jesus. 
Whatever may be the wisdom wherewith men have 
analyzed anew and in our day the problems of human 
thinking, there has been discovered no philosophy of 
life satisfactorily to take the place of the simple philos- 
ophy which Jesus of Nazareth uttered in town and 
by wayside and in the fields and hills of Palestine. 
Before the fountain from which his simple wisdom 
flows human experience inscribes: “Quench thy thirst 
here or thirst evermore.” 

Here as often elsewhere we encounter one of the 
tragic misunderstandings wherewith the ages have 
misunderstood this Jesus of Nazareth. Your theo- 
logian will tell you that standing there in the temple 
court that day he meant to tell his hearers that the 
truth which he brought them was a “saving” truth, 
that the human soul by accepting his teaching at- 
tains an immortality of life. Perhaps you have not 
noticed it, but, if you will turn to analyze the presentals 
of what is called the Gospel to which you have listened 
often, it will hardly escape your attention that there 
has been a tremendous element of selfishness in the 
appeal. You have been invited to accept the Gospel 
because it would save you from punishment due for 
sins and from a dark and desperate future. The 
Christian world has preached that in the last analysis 
every human being’s prime duty is to secure his own 
salvation regardless of what may happen to others— 
a sort of every-man-for-himself-and-the-devil-take- 
the-hindermost philosophy. If you “sat under” the 
preaching of the great preachers of a half-century ago 
or have read the sermons of their predecessors back 
for another half-century or full century, you have 
found that the Gospel appeal was directed to self 
interest. “Accept the Gospel,” the preacher has 
cried, “to save your soul from hell and secure entrance 
into heaven.” 

I do not believe that with any proper interpreta- 
tion or with any intelligent interpretation of his 
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words, Jesus ever made an appeal of that sort. I 
should lose respect for him, should find it difficult to 
call him my Lord and Master, if I found him appealing 
for the following of men and women upon the selfish 
basis of their personal salvation from hell and their 
personal blessedness in heaven. 

If this were a well-rounded sermon, there should 
come now something of the nature of a bridge or 
scaffolding to carry us over from what Jesus did not 
mean to what he did mean. Let us, however, venture 
to cross the gap without the scaffolding and attempt 
to arrive immediately at the Master’s meaning. 

We are helped if we turn to the beginning of the 
Gospel and note that the first thing which Jesus began 
to talk about was the immediate coming of the King- 
dom of God. We must inquire what he meant by 
that term. For a long time we have confused our 
thinking by accepting the notion that the term is 
synonymous with “heaven,” for which mistake there 
is no shadow of excuse. He was talking about some- 
thing that is to appear upon earth and in which men’s 
lives are to have part. Without doubt, in his think- 
ing at the beginning of his preaching, he looked upon 
it as something that was to come at once, to appear 
not only within the lifetime of the men and women to 
whom he spoke, but in the immediate to-morrow. 

We get only a glimpse here and there of his idea, 
for one of the most lamentable facts of history is 
that we have only the most fragmentary report of 
what he said. The evangelists are content to say 
that he ‘“‘taught the people;” but, instead of giving 
us his message, they give us an occasional illustration 
with which he enforced that message. But, fragmen- 
tary as the report is, we get enough to know that he 
is talking about a coming state of human society 
characterized by the absence of the evils which pre- 
vail to-day and the presence of their contrasting per- 
fections. He looked upon the world of brutal cruelty 
and reckless bloodshed and heartbreaking sorrow, 
and cried, ‘‘All this shall pass,” and we are warranted 
in believing that he expected it to pass almost im- 
mediately. His whole gospel so impresses the reader. 

And now was he promising that the man who 
drank of the water which he would give him—which 
could mean nothing other than the acceptance of his 
life principles and the adoption of his philosophy— 
should have a part in this? For, mind you, this “eter- 
nal life,” which the translators talk about where I 
have translated “Golden Age,’’ is a synonym phrase 
which he began to use toward the conclusion of his 
work, when he saw the end coming and began to 
realize that the dream could not come true save be- 
yond the years, and that a mighty chasm of disap- 
pointment and suffering and death lay between that 
day and the consummation of his ideals and ambi- 
tions. 

But let us answer our question. He was not 
promising a reward in the ordinary sense of that 
word, but offering a co-operation. In effect, it was. 
Garibaldi, standing before the youth of Italy and say- 
ing: “If you will follow me, I will give you hunger 
and cold and wounds and death—and a united Italy.” 

I am unable to believe that Jesus was ever 
acquainted with the common Christian notion of 
rewards. He was offering service. The priceless 


guerdon to which he pointed his followers was an 
opportunity to have part in the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God, or, as I have said somewhere else, 
to help heave up the sunrise of the Better To-morrow. 

This changes entirely the complexion of the in- 
vitation which comes down the ages “‘to come unto 
him and drink,” drink, not for the satisfaction of 
assuaging thirst, but for the fixed purpose of imbibing 
strength; drink, not for comfort from past depriva- 
tions, but for fortification against a future in which 
there will be the hunger and thirst of hard toil and of 
strenuous service; drink, not that a fountain may well 
up in our souls upon which we shall float to happy 
regions of endless bliss, but that courage and strength 
may flow into our lives; not only that we be good 
soldiers, but that we give forth strength and valor 
for others. 

The same invitation holds good to-day. I do 
not know and we can not know how Jesus of Nazareth 
would phrase himself and his thought if he stood 
among us, but I am convinced, as I think you must 
be convinced, that his purpose is unchanged, and 
that he desires for this world the day when justice 
and peace shall meet together and righteousness and 
truth shall kiss each other. Whether he has a time 
idea as to when this shall come to pass, what part he 
assigns to the present life and what to a future exist- 
ence, I have no idea; but I think we are not wrong in 
believing that he works with all the perfection of 
power which he may possess to-day to bring this to 
pass; to bring happiness and plenty and peace and 
everlasting joy into the hearts and souls of men and 
women and to reorganize human society upon a model 
that is worthy to be called the Kingdom of God. 

It is misfortune, it seems to me, that we can not 
find somewhere a record of his idea of this Kingdom 
of God. In default of such a record, perhaps, we may 
best borrow from the last survivor of the Apostolic 
college the description of the New Jerusalem, which 
is not the “heavenly Jerusalem” at all, but something 
which John expected to be established right on this 
planet: ‘“‘The tabernacle of God is with men, and He 
will dwell with them, and they shall be His people 
and God Himself shall be with them and be their 
God. . . . And there shall be no more death; neither 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain’’—not by some miracle but by the development 
of the soul and mind of man, by man’s conquest of 
his world and of himself. 

The invitation has meaning to-day. Somewhere, 
even in the most commonplace life, each one of us 
meets the Carpenter, and, as of old, he is crying: “If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” 
Beware of the fatal mistake of refusing the invita- 
tion; but, if you drink, drink with your eyes open, 
for the draught is one that means the end of com- 
placency, the end of self-satisfaction, the end of drift- 
ing with the currents of life. Know well that that 
water which he will give is a draught of infinite un- 
rest, a draught to inspire boundless ambitions—not 
for self but for the bringing in of his Golden Age. 
You may live content in some fashion if you never 
drink, but, if you drink of that fountain which ever- 
lastingly wells up, content will never come again 
until you ‘enter in through the gates into the City.” 
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“Keep Possibility in View” 


Dorothy Hall 


“Test men suspect your tale untrue, 
Keep possibility in view.”’ 
Gay. 

A|RIVEN by the notion that “a liberal is one 
| -who greases the tracks on the downhill road 
to the abyss of Communism,” the Mas- 
sachusetts Public Interests League, the 
efforts of which are “‘directed to enlightening public 
opinion concerning the many attempts to destroy our 
government and to break down moral standards,” 
has worked itself into such a fine frenzy that it is at- 
tacking with much gusto but less discrimination the 
most strangely assorted collection of individuals and 
organizations that ever endured opprobrium in com- 
mon. The League is more or less apprehensive, 
we gather from a careful examination of its litera- 
ture, concerning the influence of Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, the Y. W. C. A., Bernard Shaw, the Cambridge 
Episcopal Theological School, the Survey, Maude 
Royden, the Epworth League, Bertrand Russell, 
the Joint Commission on Social Service of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, the oil interests, free love 
advocates, the Vassar Miscellany, Rabbi Wise, the 
Y. M. C. A., the Children’s Bureau, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service, John Haynes Holmes, Hearst, 
Jane Addams and the Churchman. 

But, “‘in all the shades of destructive propaganda 
striving to mislead the American people,” declares 
Mrs. B. L. Robinson, president of the League, “there 
is none more dangerous than the so-called pacifist 
movement. It is the path, I believe, to all disloyal- 
ties, because it is the path to Communism, which 
teaches disloyalty to family, to country and to God. 
Beware of it! Fight it! Denounce it, as a dangerous 
enemy masquerading under the guise of peace!’ 

Anything or anybody not of Mrs. Robinson’s 
opinions is either “pink, yellow or red,” either a 
“designing plotter” in Moscow, or “fresh from Mos- 
cow,” either one of the “foreign radicals who swarm 
here’’ or a poor native ‘deceived by the subtle Mach- 
javellian propaganda of the Communist leaders.” 
The League is never at a loss for evidence concerning 
the Bolshevistic tendencies of any victim, for if they 
fail to find a sufficiently radical statement among his 
recorded utterances they say merely, “‘He is a friend 
of Bernard Shaw, or Bertrand Russell,” and then 
proceed to quote from that gentleman’s opinions, the 
reader being left to infer that these opinions are held 
in common by Mr. Shaw and the person in question. 
One of their counts against Miss Royden, for instance, 
is that she “‘was associated” in the 1917 Club with 
E. D. Morel, of whose activities they proceed to give 
a lengthy summary. Using exactly the same method, 
one could condemn the Public Interests League be- 
cause one of the men they invited to speak before them 
in 1924 was Professor Wiener, the editor and trans- 
lator of the complete works of the famous socialist, 
Leo N. Tolstoy. 

The November Bulletin of the League reveals 
many curious inconsistencies, and a degree of du- 


plicity really astounding. The Bulletin starts off 
by quoting Harry Emerson Fosdick as saying, ‘‘Old 
codes, conventions and traditions of behavior are 
obviously breaking down,” and appears to hold this 
statement against him, although the fact that old 
codes are breaking down is the raison d’etre of all the 
literature of the League. The insidious way in which, 
by clever juxtaposition, they can attribute to a man 
views he never expressed can best be illustrated by 
the following example. The Bulletin quotes Dr. Fos- 
dick as saying: 
““Hiverybody else is talking about sex. The attitude 

that many of the younger generation is taking toward 

it is obvious. They have thrown over old conventions 

of right and wrong. Once right and wrong had a well 

defined content. People knew what was right and what 

was wrong. But now the situation is rapidly shifting. 

What is right is the question. What is right in family 

life, in sex relationship, in personal habits, in economic 

practises, in international dealing?’’ 


And the next paragraph reads: 


“The communists, who are the source from which 
these doubts have been instilled in the minds of the 
young people for whom Mr. Fosdick speaks, have their 
answers to his questions ready. 

“To the question, ‘What is right in family life?’ they 
answer: ‘The young must hasten to destroy the old- 
style family, to fight against religious customs, against 
the sentiment of home.’ 

“To the question, ‘What is right in sex relation- 
ships?’ they say, ‘Love is free.’ ”’ 


And so on, thus making it appear to the hurried or 
credulous reader that Dr. Fosdick answers his own 
questions in the words of the communists. The author 
of the Bulletin would protest, of course, that she had 
no intention of giving any such impression, but the 
paragraphs fit so neatly together that the arrange- 
ment must have been made either by malicious intent 
or inspired accident. 

To the Public Interests League a query quite 
evidently constitutes a moral slump. ‘What is right?” 
is a question that has haunted mankind from the be- 
ginning of time, but it classifies Dr. Fosdick as a “‘de- 
fender of lowered standards.” His tendency to doubt, 
however, is not all the League has against him. They 
quote him further as saying: “Give the Reds their 
due. They want a better world even though they 
must throw away the fruits of a thousand years of 
civilization.”” “This would seem to show,” is their 
rather startling conclusion, “that Mr. Fosdick thinks 
a world in which religion, home and family are de- 
stroyed would be a ‘better world.’ ’”’ By such really 
sublime logic Dr. Fosdick by implication is again 
identified with Moscow. The same process could be 
employed to prove that the writer of this article, who 
grants that the League is striving to crush the “‘swarm- 
ing radicals’ because it believes them to be actually 
threatening the country, must therefore approve of 
reducing all thought and opinion to a common de- 
nominator of a hundred per cent conformity. 

The Bulletin next takes up Miss Royden for the 
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purpose of showing “what brand of propaganda”’ she 
is likely to preach in America. Their condemnation 
of her is somewhat roundabout, via her membership 
in several organizations which also have as a member 
some other man or woman who has at some time made 
a statement which the Public Interests League holds 
to be subversive. They state, for instance, that 
Miss Royden was one of the signatories of the 1917 
Club, that Ramsay MacDonald was twice president 
of the club, and that Ramsay MacDonald wrote in 
Forward, Oct. 14, 1922, ‘““We can now take the Moscow 
Soviet Communist Revolutionary Government under 
our wing and clothe it in the furs of apology to shield 
it from the blasts of criticism.”’ This sentence, the 
Rev. Vivian Pomeroy has pointed out in a letter to the 
Boston Herald, was used with ironical intent in an 
article “ferociously criticising’ the Communist Party 
in Britain, but lifted from its context the Bulletin uses 
it as evidence of Mr. MacDonald’s alliance with 
Moscow. 

Another thing the League has against Miss Roy- 
den is that she invites men and women of all shades 
of opinion to speak at her Guildhouse in London. 
They quote the Guildhouse Monthly, ‘Courses of lec- 
tures are given on subjects conducive to the enrich- 
ment of life,” and then declare with triumphant hor- 
ror that Clarence Darrow and Mrs. Bertrand Russell 
were among the speakers. It is quite apparent that 
listening to a point of view other than her own has 
never enriched the life of the author of the League 
Bulletin, but it is a pity that she does not allow more 
scope for the development of less arid souls. Miss 
Royden, it happens, has a definite policy in regard to 
the Guildhouse speakers. “I ask people to come 
to the afternoon meeting,” she has said, ‘who will 
put before us views which we may dislike, but we be- 
lieve that we must learn to listen to them, not only 
with exterior courtesy but really with a desire to 
understand. If we hear other views discussed, and, 
having heard them, think they are mistaken, we can 
speak with much greater authority.” In contrast to 
this standard of intelligent investigation the Bulletin 
says: “Mrs. Bertrand Russell lectured at the Guild- 
house on ‘Marriage.’ As her views on this subject 
are notorious, they were, of course, known to Miss 
Royden when she was invited to speak. Why should 
she wish such rot preached to her fellowship?” 

Several speeches and pamphlets of Mrs. Robin- 
son’s are issued by the League, and they are the most 
violent of its literature. Mrs. Robinson is so harried 
by red hobgoblins that she hits right and left. She 
feels that the church has come so under the influence 
of Moscow that parents can not safely urge their 
boys and girls to join young people’s associations like 
the Epworth League and the Y. M. C. A. They are 
“safer outside.” Mrs. Robinson herself did her best 
to stem the tide of radicalism in one Young People’s 
League by speaking before it on “The Menace of 
Bolshevism to Christianity,” but she had a very bitter 
experience, for in the discussion afterward the mem- 
bers “attempted to refute or deny’ her statements. 
Never had she spoken to ‘‘so hostile a group.”” Prob- 
ably not, as her policy seems to be never to speak from 
any platform from which any ideas contrary to her 
own have been or are likely to be expressed. She re- 
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cently refused an invitation from the Methuen Com- 
munity Forum to debate with Anna Louise Strong 
on the subject, “Is Russia a Menace to America?” “I 
will never,” she declared fastidiously, “appear on the 
platform with an apologist for the bloodiest govern- 
ment the world has ever known.” We surmise, how- 
ever, that Mrs. Robinson’s life has stood in no more 
danger of enrichment from speaking before audiences 
who did not agree with her than from listening to 
speakers with whom she did not agree. 

A good example of the confusion of thought 
manifest throughout the League’s literature is to be 
found in a pamphlet on the Youth Movement. This 
quotes Bernard Shaw as saying: “As far as I can 
gather, if the students in American universities do not 
organize their own education, they will not getany. . . 
In forming intellectual Soviets, and establishing the 
Dictatorship of the Learner, the American students 
may save their country if it is capable of being saved.” 
The following paragraph devotes itself to a lengthy 
description of chaos and commotion in a self-governed 
international school in Dresden in which the pupils 
are aged seven to sixteen. ‘“This,’’ concludes the writer 
of the pamphlet, ‘‘is the dictatorship of the’ learner 
advocated by Mr. Shaw for America.’””’ One might 
well take exception to Mr. Shaw’s recommendation 
for student dictatorship in the universities, but hardly 
on the basis of an unsuccessful experiment among 
young children. 

One particular aversion of the Public Interests 
League is the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee in Washington, which they refer to as “the 
triumphant contribution of organized women to 
present-day government; a political lobby, powerful 
and with a reputation for unscrupulous methods.” 
They further declare that every Federal measure 
sponsored in 1926 by the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, under dictation of this lobby, 
was a “‘purely socialistic measure, subversive of our 
Federal Constitution.”’ The leader of this lobby is a 
woman “trained by the founders of Communism in 
Europe to work for the overthrow of our form of 
government.”’ Presumably this refers to Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, though Mrs. Raymond Robbins, Miss Jane 
Addams, and Miss Grace Abbott, all prominent in 
the lobby, are equally detested by the Public In- 
terests League, and their careers are summarized in 
a special pamphlet as proof of the iniquity of any 
measure which they may sponsor. The following or- 
ganizations belong to the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee: American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, American Federation of Teachers, 
American Home Economics Association, American 
Nurses Association, Council of Women for Home 
Missions, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Girls’ Friendly Society in America, Medical Women’s 
National Association, National Association of Colored 
Women, National Committee for a Department of 
Education, National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, National Consumers’ League, National Council 
of Jewish Women, National League of Women Voters, 
National Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
National Women’s Trade Union League, National 
Board of Y. W. C. A., Service Star League, National. 
Education Association. 
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In a pamphlet entitled ‘Christian Socialism—A 
Contradiction in Terms,” Mrs. Robinson spends her- 
self in an effort to prove that neither Christ nor his 
disciples had any socialistic tendencies. The ease 
with which she dismisses Scriptural evidence would 
do credit to Karl Marx himself. The 4th chapter of 
Acts—‘‘They had all things in common. Neither was 
there any among them that lacked; for as many as 
were possessors of lands and houses sold them and 
brought the prices of the things that were sold and 
laid them down at the apostles’ feet and distribution 
was made unto every man according as he had need” — 
she disposes of with the remark that “the occasion 
referred to was one of tremendous enthusiasm and 
excitement among the apostles,’”’ whereas the second 
chapter of Acts—‘‘And all that believed were together 
and had all things in common, and sold their pos- 
sessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as 
every man had need’’—describes ‘“‘a very temporary 
condition.”’ Moreover, Christ taught the Fatherhood 
of God, whereas Socialism degrades fatherhood ‘‘to a 
status below that of the brutes,” and ‘“‘in the social 
conditions encouraged in Russia to-day no man 
knows who are his own children,” so how could the 
philosophy of Jesus have anything in common with 
Socialism? 

But the most telling denial of Christ’s socialism 
is printed by the League in a flyer entitled “Our Crim- 
son Clergy” and written by a “Prominent Church- 
man.” We quote: 
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“As to whether Christ was a socialist, there is in- 
teresting testimony in the third chapter of St. Mat- 
thew: ‘Again the Devil taketh him up into an exceed- 
ingly high mountain, and showeth him all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them; and saith to 
him: All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me.’ 

“Ts it conceivable that a socialist would have hesi- 
tated for a moment to accept the devil’s bribe? In case 
he had any slight uneasy stirring of conscience, he could 
have reasoned—‘But with all that wealth I can set up 
a socialist paradise—a United Socialist Soviet Republic! 
—and why shouldn’t I pay homage to the giver of all 
this material wealth and power?’ ”’ 

By which we see that the Public Interests League, 
restive under the restrictions which govern even the 
misrepresentation of what its favorite reds have said, 
has decided really to enjoy the chase, and henceforth 
will feel free to indulge in flights of faney regarding 
what some imaginary socialist mzght say under purely 
hypothetical circumstances. This will give them scope 
for some artistic flourishes, and we eagerly await the 
next edition of the Bulletin. The number of possible 
topics is limitless and the conceivable situations 
tremendously intriguing. What would Jane Addams 
reply to a proposal of companionate marriage? What 
would the Epworth League say to an offer of financial 
backing from Moscow? Could the oil interests be 
persuaded to take the slacker’s oath? We leave it 
to the Public Interests League to make the most of 
these suggestions. 


A Year with a Nature Lover 


II. Winter Birds in the Nation’s Capital 
L. R. Talbot 


For that you 
must go to the ornithological magazines. 
It is not a complete list or an exhaustive 
study of the birds around Washington; 
space limitations would make this impossible. 

But the central thought of this article, and of 
the series of which it is a part, is this: Nature study 
is not a thing to be kept in a separate compartment 
and to be taken out on special occasions, but should 
go with us wherever we go, whatever we do. A 
special trip for nature study in some far-off land 
would be a splendid experience; a week or two with 
the birds in some familiar region near home would 
be time well spent. But we are busy people; we can 
not always put aside our work to indulge in a season 
of outdoor life. 

However, business sometimes takes us away 
from home, and we have a chance now and then 
for an hour or two of sight-seeing between engage- 
ments. Without neglecting the major purpose that 
takes us there, we can even sandwich in a few bird 
walks, which will add immeasurably to the pleasure 
and profit of our visit. 

So I was glad when a lecture engagement in Mary- 
land furnished the “excuse” to go on to Washington 
and attend to some business matters that needed to 
be looked after sometime. I had only a few days in 
the South, but they gave me a glimpse of the birds 
wintering in and around the nation’s Capital. 


This then is the point of view. Not a bird ex- 
cursion to Washington, but an ordinary visit such as 
any one makes, with the interest in birds going along, 
inevitably, as part of one’s very life. 

“You have not come at the best time for birds,” 
said my Washington friends. Of course not. I did 
not choose my time, as has already been stated. But 
that is the very point to be emphasized. I simply 
enjoyed the birds that I found there in January, just 
as any one can and should enjoy the birds wherever 
he goes at any season. 

The most striking feature of the bird life in 
Washington, although not the most pleasing, was 
the enormous number of English sparrows that roost 
every night in the trees and on the buildings along 
Pennsylvania Avenue between the Capitol and the 
Treasury. They are so numerous as to be a real 
nuisance. Until well along in the evening their in- 
cessant chattering is heard even above the din of the 
city’s traffic. That was my first impression, so far . 
as birds are concerned, as I walked up the avenue 
shortly after my arrival to revisit the old familiar 
scenes in the heart of the city. 

Starlings also are exceedingly abundant in and 
around Washington. They are probably more nu- 
merous now than at other times, as starlings tend to 
congregate in huge flocks in the winter and migrate 
a short distance toward the south. 

It was ten years since my last previous visit, 
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so I had never seen the magnificent Lincoln Memorial. 
The walk there from the Mall leads near the Tidal 
Basin, where I found many American mergansers 
and herring gulls. Between there and the reflecting 
basin east of the Memorial thirty or forty birds of 
various kinds were feeding in a clump of trees, at- 
tracted there no doubt by the suet provided by some 
member of the local Audubon Society. One nuthatch 
fed for half a minute on the suet within four feet of 
my head, not in the least concerned over my presence. 
Behind the Memorial, near the bridge that is being 
built over the Potomac to Arlington, I saw the first 
mocking-bird, perched on a street lamp so near that I 
could almost touch him. 

So here was a sight-seeing trip that automatically 
became a bird walk; the two interests go along to- 
gether very naturally. We need only to keep eyes 
and ears open. 

Mount Vernon draws all who go to Washington. 
The fine old house and grounds mean much to all 
patriotic Americans. The superb view both up and 
down the Potomac would alone repay one for the trip. 

And Mount Vernon proved to be good bird 
country. On the river were many ducks. But as it 
was the hunting season and shooting blinds with 
decoys were set up near the shore, the ducks remained 
far out beyond the range of the guns and of our 
glasses as well, so that we succeeded in identifying 
only a flock of canvasbacks. Why would it not be a 

_good idea to include in a bird sanctuary not only the 
estate but some of the adjacent land and the waters 
of the river immediately in front of Mount Vernon? 

During the late fall and winter ducks of several 
kinds gather by thousands along the Potomac, espe- 
cially down toward the mouth of the river. 

The Biological Survey reports that bob whites 
are fairly abundant near Washington in winter. We 
happened to see only one, and that was at Mount 
Vernon between the mansion and the river, on the 
slope where the deer were feeding. 

One of the creeks that we crossed in the trolley 
ear going from Alexandria to Mount Vernon added a 
great blue heron to our list. Herons are seen in 
winter only occasionally, here as in the North. 

The turkey vulture is one of the most interesting 
birds in the South. These great creatures are abun- 
dant around Washington, and Mount Vernon is an 
especially good place for watching them, as they 
circle high overhead, above the river. There are 
usually eight or ten in the air at once. 

In flight the vultures suggest the buzzards, 
which the traveler sometimes sees in Europe. They 
are commonly called by that name in the South, al- 
though they belong to an altogether different group. 
The true buzzards are the buteo hawks of Europe, 
in the same family as our red-shouldered and red- 
tailed hawks. 

The Arlington National Cemetery is another 
shrine. Any cemetery is by its very nature a sort of 
wild life sanctuary, and Arlington, with its extensive 
grounds and abundance of woods, offers unusually 
good opportunities for bird study. A beautiful bit of 
forest north of the Custis-Lee mansion was full of 
birds even on the rainy day when I was there. 

Then after visiting the new Episcopal Cathedral, 


instead of returning to my friend’s home on George- 
town Heights by Wisconsin Avenue we went through 
a delightful stretch of woods and pasture, where we 
were thrilled by the sight of a bluebird. Now blue- 
birds are not at all uncommon at Washington in 
winter. We, who go out'all winter, know that they 
are not impossible even in the North; but they are at 
least scarce. So this one was “‘a sight for sore eyes” 
to a Northerner. 

Rock Creek Park, where Theodore Roosevelt 
so loved to roam and observe wild life, is well known 
as an excellent place for bird study. The Zoo is said 
to contain specimens of all birds found within the 
District of Columbia, and the caged birds often at- 
tract wild ones, which come up close to the wires as 
if they were striving to join their brothersinside. Or 
do they imagine that in some way they can set the 
captive birds free? 

There are other places within easy reach where 
one may see birds without deviating from the straight 
and narrow path of tourist travel. But these are 
enough to show the possibilities. 

“What is the most interesting bird you have seen 
here?”’ I was asked by an official of the Biological 
Survey on whom I called to pay my respects. That 
is always a hard question to answer. But certainly 
the tufted titmouse would be included in any list of 
the half dozen most interesting finds. The tit is a 
pretty bird, although of quiet colors. The upper parts 
are of a soft gray, grading at this time of year into 
olive brown. The under parts are whitish, the sides 
tinged with rufous. His pronounced crest makes him 
unmistakable. He has many calls and habits like 
those of the black-capped chickadee, to which he is 
closely related, and like the Northern bird he is very 
sociable. 

The Carolina chickadee, which is the one found 
around Washington, is noticeably smaller than the 
black-capped. He has less white in the wings and 
tail feathers, but is otherwise similar to the familiar 
bird of the North. His notes seem softer, but that 
may be a fancy. 

Some of the birds that are found in the North 
at this time of year, which were mentioned in the 
January article of this series, winter also in the vicinity 
of Washington. Downy woodpeckers, golden-crowned 
kinglets, white-breasted nuthatches, brown creepers - 
and tree sparrows are fairly abundant. Juncoes are 
very numerous; I found them in every locality where 
any birds would be expected, and even in some un- 
likely places, often in large flocks. 

The sharp note of the cardinal is a characteristic 
sound in the woods. Cardinals and mocking-birds 
naturally stand out as distinctive features of the 
South. In the spring both are omnipresent and ex- 
tremely noisy. There were times, in fact, when I spent 
a month studying birds in Georgia some years ago, 
when I almost wished the mockers and the “redbirds,”’ 
as the Southerners call them, would keep quiet for a 
while and give the other birds a chance to be heard. 
In January they are less demonstrative; only an oc- 
casional call note reveals their presence, and conse- 
quently many go unnoticed. 

But one mocking-bird, which I discovered in 
Potomac Park, seemed more like his own self: for 
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fully five minutes he uttered a metallic note every 
few seconds, apparently enjoying the echo which sent 
back the sound of his own voice from the iron bridge 
that carries the railroad over the river. 

The total list of birds seen during my short visit 
included twenty-eight species. Not a very imposing 
list, probably not as large as it would have been if I 
had spent more time in the field, and had gone out 
especially to hunt for birds. But let us stress again 
the point that was made at the beginning, that this 
was not a bird study excursion, it was an ordinary trip 
with my time largely occupied with affairs of another 
sort. The birds were simply observed on the way. 

A week devoted to the study of the birds and 
their haunts in the District of Columbia and within 
a radius of perhaps fifteen or twenty miles would be 
an altogether different thing. Bird lovers of Wash- 
ington can make such a study. And many of them do; 
some of the results of their work are seen in the list 


The Coming of 


James 


=aJN spite of our friends in Dayton, Tennessee, 

and elsewhere, the idea of evolution is the 
{ B most challenging conception that has come 
to modern man, and that idea has been woven 
a all our thinking. But that is only the supreme 
example of the changes that the new science has 
wrought in the realm of human thought concerning 
the state, society and religion. » 

It is not necessary that a man or woman be a 
college graduate in order to be thinking along new 
lines. Some college people imagine they are educated 
when they get their diplomas and stop the little 
thinking they once did under compulsion. All of the 
magazines are full of articles dealing with psychology, 
religion, sociology, and a hundred other subjects. 
Even our daily papers are full of the amazing new 
conceptions with which the new learning has filled 
the world. We have no longer any doubt about the 
reign of law. We know what causes the rain and the 
lightning. We no longer fear, thinking the thunder is 
the voice of an angry God. We are also beginning to 

‘know something about the laws of the mind, though 
we must admit that we are still very ignorant in that 
great field. We are still playing with many of the 
notions in the new psychology. 

But law does not limit man; it helps him. Mr. 
Burbank was fully aware of the laws of‘heredity, and, 
knowing them so well, he was able to use them for 
his own purposes. Engineers are not often baffled by 
the terrific forces of a river; they use the laws of 
physics and harness the river until it turns their 
wheels and lights their cities. 

(1) Prayer and religion. Religion has evolved. 
Let us not forget that. If the modern man will re- 
member that he will not be too much disturbed when 
he sees the superstitious practises of religion, whether 
of his own religion or of another. Superstition in the 
great religions has been left over from the ignorant 
practises of an earlier day. As some one has recently 
said: 


“When people understand that scientifically 


of birds posted in the National Museum, with earliest 
and latest dates and other interesting facts. 

Very few of the readers of this article will ever 
be able to undertake this fascinating, intensive, 
thorough study of the bird life of Washington and the 
surrounding country. But any one, with no more 
than three or four days in which to cover the ordinary 
round of sight-seeing, even on the first visit, with all 
the haste that that implies, as one tries to see all 
there is to see in too short a time, can notice the birds 
that cross his path as he goes along. The most hur- 
ried tourist can become acquainted with at least 
a few species if he will only realize that bird study is a 
part of his every-day life. And it is in the hope that 
many will be stimulated to act on this principle and 
to study the birds and other things in nature wherever 
they go, that this little report is made of an ordinary, 
uneventful, but very pleasant and profitable trip 
to the nation’s Capital. 


Lent---Why Bi 


M. Yard 


the work of Jesus in religion and ethics is comparable 
to the work of the great founders of modern science 
there will be no more objection to the Christian re- 
ligion than to the Copernican astronomy.” 

When we get past the magic, superstition and 
mere sentimental pietism to the few great principles of 
Jesus, we see that religion is truly the greatest enter- 
prise of the human spirit. All of the highest idealism 
is religious, but real religion surpasses mere idealism 
and mere ethics in that religion is idealism plus God. 

Just as religion has evolved, so prayer has evolved. 
One could easily trace the development of religion by 
studying the attitude toward prayer. We can easily 
trace this development in Asia. Many have seen the 
prayer flags of Tibet flapping in the breeze. We have 
handled the prayer wheels. We have noted the pil- 
grims wending their ways toward the hilltops. We 
have seen the burning incense and the sacrifices. 
We have reverently watched the monks at their 
hours of meditation. We have seen the Taoist trust- 
ing in magic trying by prayer to persuade an unwill- 
ing god. We have also seen great and noble Christians 
try by meditation and a holy life to come into fellow- 
ship with the eternal spirit. Prayer began in the 
selfish desire for help and protection. After countless 
years of religious discovery we come to the great 
prayers of Christ, where he prayed not for himself 
but for humanity, where he sought no earthly good 
but that he might be one with the Father. Dr. Cole 
of Columbia University said: “Prayer starts as the 
assertion of any desire. It ends as the organization 
of one’s own desires into a system of desires, recog- 
nized as superior and then made one’s own. At the 
beginning the attitude is little more than using the 
gods for men’s ends; at the culmination prayer puts 
men at the service of God.” 

(2) What is prayer? If I could persuade all who 
read this article to get a copy of Dr. Fosdick’s book on 
“The Meaning of Prayer’ the writing would have 
been abundantly worth the effort. His book is the 
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sanest, finest thing on prayer that we have ever seen. 
In the preface he begins as follows: “Prayer is the soul 
of religion. Failure in prayer is the loss of religion 
itself in its Mward and dynamic aspect of fellowship 
with the eternal. Only a theoretical deity is left to 
a man who has ceased to commune with God—and a 
theoretical deity saves no man from sin and dis- 
heartenment and fills no life with a sense of divine 
commission.” 

(a) Prayer is the impulsive ery for help in danger 
and calamity. In this sense it is age-long and uni- 
versal and is found in all men at times. Man prays 
not merely for physical help—but when he faces his 
ideals and tremendous moral tasks to which he is not 
equal he turns to prayer. But, as Fosdick says: ‘‘Pe- 
tition is only one province in the vast kingdom of 
prayer. Whatever our difficulties in that respect the 
wide ranges of prayer are not closed to us.” 

(6) Prayer is not always conscious and formal: 
it is not always expressed in words. Sometimes it is 
pure meditation. Myself facing tasks, thinking hard, 
trying to know what I ought to do—in an utter agony. 
One discovers at such an hour what real prayer is. 
It is reaching out for the Divine. I have heard people 
say they did not pray, when I knew for a very surety 
that they daily faced their life tasks in the spirit of 
Christ in the Garden. Surely they were people of 
prayer. 

(c) Prayer is the outreach of a life. It is a search 
for spiritual reality. Jesus said prayer was seeking, 
a tireless thing. Paul urged us to pray without ceas- 
ing; one’s whole life should be a prayer. Commodore 
Perry said that for twenty-four years, sleeping or 
waking, to place the Stars and Stripes on the Pole 
had been his dream. That is what Dr. Fosdick means 
in his book in the chapter in which he calls prayer as 
“dominant desire.” Is there anything in the world 
that you really care about? Are you interested in any 
cause that is worth giving your life for? Then you 
can pray for that. Prayer in such a case will not be 
formal petition but the outreach of your whole soul. 
If you want to know something more about prayer 
than you have ever known, study the prayers of 
Christ. 

Never was there greater need for such praying 
than to-day. Think of the immense social tasks that 
confront us—the industrial struggle, the racial strug- 
gle, the national struggle, and all the things that are 
included under each one of those topics. 

These are tasks to be accomplished—not prob- 
lems to appall us. No reasonable and serious man 
can face such staggering loads without prayer. Per- 
haps he does not call it prayer, but we believe that 
no serious man faces these things without reaching 
out for divine help and divine energy. We know that 
to accomplish the things we have named there must 
be great moral reform in all men, in ourselves in- 
cluded. Society must accept the principles of df esus, 
for, as Professor Ellwood says, “his social principles 
are so plainly the only ones by which men can satis- 
factorily live together that they might just as well 
forget the laws of gravitation as to forget those prin- 
ciples.” 

This new reformation in man must be more than 
a matter of education. It is a spiritual matter. We 


must touch the very springs of life—and there you 
come to religion, the place where God and man meet. 
And there you come to prayer. ‘The profoundest 
need of the world is clean, strong, devoted personality. 
We are poor there—not in material prosperity or 
organizing skill or intellectual ingenuity, but in radiant, 
infectious, convincing personality. The real poverty 
is poverty of character, and that is due in large measure 
to the lack of those spiritual disciplines and fellow- 
ships which are included in genuine prayer.”’ 

(d) Prayer is laughter. Prayer is joy. Prayer 
is music and song. You pray when you face the rising 
sun with gladness and exuberance of life; when you 
pick the rose in your garden; when with indescribable 
joy you hold your first-born in your arms; when with 
thanksgiving you remember the noble life of your 
mother whose face has disappeared forever. 

Prayer is facing life and its tasks in a sacrificial 
attitude. Moses prayed, “If this thing can be so, 
well; if not, blot me out.’”’ Christ prayed, “If it be 
possible let this cup pass, nevertheless”—he was pray- 
ing for light and for courage to do his duty. ‘I want 
to do my full part whatever the cost to me’”’—that is 
prayer. 

Prayer is communion with God; it is fellowship 
with the divine. How often as we face life do we need 
the sustaining sense of God’s presence—in the face of 
temptations that rage like wild beasts within us, in 
the face of disappointment or discouragement, in 
the midst of sorrows too keen and too tragic to be 
described—at such times we need God. The history 
of the greatest souls our race has produced proves 
that we may find Him. Unless biography is like 
children’s play books, men have communed with God. 
Surely when Christ prayed he met somebody. That 
was more than meditation: it was fellowship. 

Have we not all in our happiest hours felt the up- 
lift and inspiration of communion with God? What 
about Lincoln and Livingstone and Roosevelt? They 
were not all Orthodox, but they all bear testimony 
that in their hardest days they had the experience of 
the sustaining sense of God’s presence, and it was 
not mere meditation—they consciously prayed. Ell- 
wood says, “‘God becomes the great companion only 
to the extent that conversation with Him is main- 
tained.” 

Why pray? Because we need spiritual and moral 
power in our lives, because we face world tasks in 
which we need the strength and co-operation of God, 
because we need communion with God in the exalta- 
tion of great hours and in the bitter depression of our 
sad and broken days. 


“Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will avail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our shoulders take; 
What parched lands refresh, as with a shower! 
We kneel and all around us seems to lower: 
We rise, and all the distant and the near 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear! 
We kneel, how weak! We rise, how full of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others, that we are not always strong; 
That we are ever overborne with care; 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with Thee?” 
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Was Abraham Lincoln a Universalist? 
Harold Marshall 


mq OR some time there has been in my possession 


A) 


and well documented both by citation and 
original correspondence. It is entitled “The Faith 
of Abraham Lincoln: With Some Recollections of 
His Daily Life.” And in the preface the author 
states that “‘this book has been written solely as the 
final word in a controversy touching the religious 
faith of Abraham Lincoln that has been going on for 
more than fifty years.” 

In this age of broader tolerance and deeper un- 
derstanding, few will dispute Mr. Rockwell’s asser- 
tion that ‘‘the character of Lincoln’s daily life as 
testified to by persons in every walk of life at every 
period of his history proves that the religious faith 
of Mr. Lincoln was the faith of the Christian.”” Only 
those familiar through recollection or by careful 
study with the ignorant and superstitious bigotry 
of that period will be able to understand the reason 
Mr. Rockwell gives for the fact that no more current 
mention was made of Lincoln’s Universalism. 

“He was a member of no church; however, had 
he united with any church, there is every reason to 
believe that it would have been the church of the 
Universalists, for it was to their form of faith clearly 
that Mr. Lincoln held. It is probably due to this 
fact, because it was a time of religious intolerance, 
that so little effort was made to defend Lincoln against 
Herndon’s charge of infidelity.” 

Those familiar with this period of Lincoln’s 
life will remember the statements made by W. H. 
Herndon, Mr. Lincoln’s law partner, that Mr. Lin- 
coln was a Free Thinker, and in those days the words 
Free Thinker and Infidel were used interchangeably 
much as the socially ignorant to-day confuse Socialist 
and Communist. But no one to-day would have any 
difficulty in differentiating the intolerant negations of 
Herndon from the catholic humility of Lincoln. 

After Herndon’s charge was made public, a group 
of Lincoln’s personal friends: asked B. F. Irwin, who 
was Lincoln’s intimate personal friend while he was 
practising law in Springfield as well as familiar with 
all his local contemporaries, to defend Lincoln against 
Herndon’s charge of infidelity. No more graphic 
commentary on the prevalent bigotry of the day could 
be made than Mr. Irwin’s admission of why so little 
effort had been made to do this. In the defense of 
Mr. Lincoln made by Mr. Irwin in the Illinois State 
Journal of Springfield, April 20, 1874, the author says: 
“Tf I could have shown Mr. Lincoln to be a Christian 
without showing him to be a Universalist, I should 
gladly have done so, but I could not.” 

A letter to Mr. Irwin dated April 10, 1874, from 
Isaac Cogdal, who had known Lincoln as a close friend 
from the time he came to Salem, follows: 


B.F. Irwin: 

Yours received, making inquiries about what I 
heard Lincoln say about his religious belief, is this, as 
near as I can tell it and recollect: 

I think it was in 1859, I was in Lincoln’s office in 


Springfield, and I had a curiosity to know his opinions 
or belief religiously; and I called on him for his faith 
in the presence of W. H. Herndon. At least Herndon 
was in the office, at the time. Lincoln expressed him- 
self in about these words: He did not nor could not be- 
lieve in the endless punishment of any one of the human 
race. He understood punishment for sin to be a Bible 
doctrine; that the punishment was parental in its 
object, aim and design, and intended for the good of 
the offender; hence it must cease when justice is satis- 
fied. He added that all that was lost by the transgres- 
sion of Adam was made good by the atonement; all that 
was lost by the fall was made good by the sacrifice. 
And he added this remark, that punishment being a ‘ 
“provision of the gospel system, he was not sure but the 
world would be better off if a little more punishment 
was preached by our ministers, and not so much pardon 
for sin.’’ I then, in reply, told Mr. Lincoln he was a 
sound Universalist, and would advise him to say but 
little about his belief, as it was an unpopular doctrine, 
though I fully agreed with him in sentiment. Lincoln 
replied that he never took any part in the argument 
or discussion of theological questions: Much more 
was said, but the above are the ideas as advanced by 
Lincoln there. 
Respectfully yours, 
Isaac Cogdal. 


There seems to be no question but what Abraham 
Lincoln came in contact with Universalism at a time 
when his own thinking was still in the formative period. 
Some time during the winter of 1850 the Rev. Eras- 
mus Manford, a Universalist minister of St. Louis, 
later the editor of Manford’s Magazine, came to 
Springfield and conducted a debate with Mr. Lewis, 
a resident preacher of the Christian Church. In his 
book, ‘“Twenty-five Years in the West,” page 219. 
Dr. Manford says: “I remember well seeing Mr. 
Lincoln there punctually every day and every night. 
He often nodded his head at me when I made a strong 
point.” 

“Manford was discussing ‘the restitution of all 
things to God which is manifested in Christ Jesus our 
Lord; and to Manford’s contention Lincoln nods 
assent, and such assent seems in perfect agreement 
with his own expressed opinions on the subject 
seven or eight years later.” 

The author cites also the account of an interview 
with Lincoln in 1858 by a Mr. Harnett, who says 
that, having a curiosity to see Lincoln, he went to his 
office in Springfield. ‘‘There were several others in 
there, and religious faith seemed to be the subject of 
conversation. After some time spent in the con- 
troversy, it seemed to be Lincoln’s turn, and in a few 
words Lincoln condensed into a small space greater 
thoughts, and larger ideas, and sounder logic, than I 
ever heard brought into so small space.” “Lincoln,” 
he says, ‘covered more ground in a few words than I 
could in a week, and closed up with the restitution of 
all things to God, as the doctrine taught in the scrip- 
tures.” 

One further citation from Lincoln’s old teacher, 
Menter Graham, seems pertinent. A part of Mr. 
Graham’s letter is as follows: . 


Feb. 4, 1928 


Petersburg, Ill., March 17, 1874. 
B.F. Irwin: 

Sir: In reply to your inquiries, Abraham Lincoln 
was living at my house in New Salem, going to school, 
studying English grammar and surveying, in the year 
1833. One morning he said to me: ‘“‘Graham, what do 
you think about the anger of the Lord?’’ I replied: “I 
believe the Lord never was angry or mad and never 
would be; that His loving kindness endureth forever; 
that He never changes.’’ Said Lincoln: “‘I have a little 
manuscript written, which I will show you,” and stated 
he thought of having it published. Offering it to me, 
he said he had never showed it to any one, and still 
thought of having it published. The size of the manu- 
script was about one-half quire of foolscap, written in a 
very plain hand, on the subject of Christianity and 
defense of universal salvation. The commencement of 
it was something respecting the God of the Universe 
ever being excited, mad or angry. I had the manu- 
script in my possession some week or ten days. I have 
read many books on the subject of theology, and I don’t 
think in point of perspicuity and plainne s of reasoning, 
I ever read one to surpass it. I remember well his ar- 
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gument. He took the passage, ‘‘As in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive,” and followed up with 
the proposition that whatever the breach or injury of 
Adam’s transgression to the human race was, which 
no doubt was very great, was made just and right by he 
atonement of Christ .... 
Yours truly, 
Mi enter Graham. 


“The men whom we have quoted,” says Mr. 
Rockwell, ‘‘all of them were close personal friends, 
who had known him for a quarter of a century, and, 
according to Mr. Irwin, were men of unquestioned 
honor, whom he had known for many years.” 

There would seem, then, to be little question 
that Abraham Lincoln came early under the influence 
of one of the leading Universalist preachers of that 
day, and that the faith of Universalism was clearly 
akin to Lincoln’s own large outlook upon life, and 
made a profound impression on him, and quite prob- 
ably was among the moulding and shaping influences 
of his later years. 


Our Prayers Together 


A. Gertrude Earle 


Sunday 


Christ told us to consider the lilies of the field. 
Why? Because when we see their beauty we see the 
handiwork of God. In a sense indeed we see God 
Himself, who, like a lover, cares to make the grass of 
the field lovely though “‘it is to-day, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven.” It was perhaps by a divine in- 
stinct that the older writer of Genesis found in the 
rainbow the assurance of the trustworthiness of God. 
The rainbow has no biological value for its beauty! 
It is gorgeously, superfluously lovely. ‘And God said, 
this is the token of the covenant which I make be- 
tween me and you and every living creature that is 
with you for perpetual generations.” 

In Thee, our Father, are we all at home; 
Thou dost surround us like the ambient air; 
Or like a boundless sea, o’er which we roam, 


And find Thy gracious presence always there. 
A.J. Patterson. 


Monday 


Faith is belief which acts on what it believes until 
it is shown to be untrue; while superstition continues 
to believe without acting and regardless of any such 
showing. Faith is always open-eyed, adventurous, 
forward-looking: superstition, confronted with a fact 
that does not fit its theory, refuses to examine the 
fact and is angry with it for existing and with you for 
pointing it out. 

Dear Lord and Father of mankind! 
Forgive our foolish ways! 

Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 

In purer lives Thy service find, 


In deeper reverence, praise. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Tuesday 
Beauty is the token of the covenant of God. 
It is our proof that God is love. This is why beauty 
brings to us such a sense of peace and fulfilment. 


The atheist and the agnostic can sit down with the 
Christian before great beauty, whether natural or of 
art, and find this beauty brings peace to his soul. 
They will not say with him that it is because beauty is 
the expression of love, yet it speaks to them with the 
direct voice of God, and because it speaks to them of 
love, they, even though they do not understand the 
language, are calmed, inspired, restored by it. 


O life that maketh all things new, 
The blooming earth, the hearts of men! 
Our pilgrim feet, wet with Thy dew, 
In gladness hither turn again. 
Samuel Longfellow. 


Wednesday 


I believe that we sometimes do and sometimes 
do not co-operate with God, and that, when we do, 
we often (though not always) have a sense of being 
directed, protected, inspired. I do not believe this 
is due to a change on the part of God but of ourselves . 


“Who sets his feet on law’s firm track 
The universe is at his back.’’ 


Sometimes we realize this, and, glorying in it, feel 
that God is with us. But He is always with us. To 
infinite love there are no “special” people, times, or 
needs; but always, everywhere, to all, God is the same. 


That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad— 
Our common daily life divine, 
And every land a Palestine. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Thursday 


The whole teaching of Christ was scientific in 
spirit. There are no arbitrary punishments, no 
exceptional powers, no esoteric doctrine here. All 
is for all. The obstacles to health, beauty, and joy 
lie not in the mind of a capricious God who chooses to 
give help to one and to deny it to another: they lie 
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in ourselves; in the laziness that likes resignation 
better than action, the silliness that admires caprice 
rather than law, the cowardice that takes no risks, 
the ignorance that likes itself better than wisdom. 
Christ warned us against all these things, but we do 
not believe him. And “he can do no mighty works 
because of our unbelief.” 

Thou Grace Divine, encircling all, 

A shoreless, soundless sea, 
Wherein at last our souls must fall, 


O love of God most free. 
Eliza Scudder. 


Friday 
Wherever men have seen beauty they have 
scen the revelation of God. Wherever they have 
looked for truth they have found God. Wherever 
they have loved He has revealed Himself in them. 
At these points the Spirit of God has entered to take 
possession. But He seeks to enter everywhere and at 
every point. His desire neither relaxes nor renews 
nor intensifies. He seeks to possess all things, al- 
ways pressing in upon His universe like a mighty tide. 
In Him is no variableness neither shadow of turning: 
variableness is in us alone. 
O love that will not let me go, 
Irest my weary soul in thee; 
I give thee back the life I owe 
That in thine ocean depths its flow 


May richer, fuller be. 
George Matheson. 


Saturday 


The apparent injustice of a God who could de- 
liberately choose out a tiny little race or a few in- 
dividuals and divulge His secrets to them does not 
exist. He broadcasts: we listen-in—or do not; we 
tune our wave-lengths to the right piteh—or we for- 
bear. 

The power to recognize truth is common to the 
human race. It grows with exercise, and some races 
and individuals become more progressive than others, 
create more beauty, advance in science, or proclaim 
a more spiritual religion, because they have exercised 
it. It is, however, latent or awake in us all. 


Behold we know not anything; 
We can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 
Alfred Tennyson. 


(The prose quotations for this week are from “I 
Believe in God,’”’ by Maude Royden.) 


* * * 


COMITY AT CLEVELAND 


Under the joint auspices of the Home Missions Council, 
the Council of Women for Home Missions and the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, a national Church Comity Conference was held 
in the historic Old Stone Presbyterian Church in Cleveland on 
Friday and Saturday, Jan. 20 ard 21. 

Nearly five hundred representatives of all the larger and 
many of the smaller denominations responded to the call and 
took part in the deliberations, the presiding officer being Bishop 
John M. Moore of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Be Two general questions were raised by the program; first, 
what are the facts of our present denominational and interde- 
nominational situation, and second, in view of these facts, as 
the program tersely put it, “What are we going to do about it?”’ 


‘more than we value brotherhood in Christ? 


Feb. 4, 1928 


The keynote address was by Dr. John A. Marquis, General 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Mission Board, who said: ‘‘What 
we need to-day is not men to die for Christ but to live for Christ. 
There is little call for the Christian Church except in terms 
of effective and attractive leadership. We need not merely 
a church that shall try but a church that shall succeed.’’ 

The Rev. Malcolm Dana of the Congregational Extension 
Board stirred the conference by bluntly declaring that business 
men throughout the country were discontinuing financial sup- 
port of church benevolences because of their opposition to de- 
nominational rivalries. ‘‘How dare we perpetuate more needless 
churches in rural sections, in view of the agricultural economie 
situation?’’ he asked. ‘‘Denominations rushed in together. 
Now they have not the men or money to run their competitive 
churches.”’ 

Dr. NV oore, Director of Research of the Presbyterian Church, 
said the need for eliminating overcrowding of churches in thou- 
sands of communities is drastic. “There is danger,’’ he said, 
“of the loss of public confidence if the church does not act wisely 
and quickly.”’ 

Bishop Moore pointed out that denominations must begin 
consolidation within themselves. ‘“There is no excuse to-day,”’ 
he said, “for sixteen varieties of Methodists or fourteen kinds of 
Baptists or a dozen brands of Presbyterians.”’ 

Equally frank was the insistence that this fundamental 
change of attitude applied to the establishment of new churches. 
“The time has passed,’’ said Dr. C. H. Sears, of the Greater 
New York Baptist Federation, “when we have a right to build 
a church when and where we please.”’ 

“The Kingdom of God means brotherhood. It never means 
less than brotherhood,’’ said Dr. Alva Taylor of the Disciples 
Church. ‘We talk about brotherhood within our brotherhoods. 
What about the brotherhood of Christ across the lines of our 
brotherhoods? How does it come that we value our churches 
In ten thousand 
rural communities the only institution left that divides the 
community is the church that ought to unite the community.’’ 

“For any man or woman,” said Dr. E. M: Halliday of the 
Congregational Home Missions Board, “‘to attempt to organize 
a new denomination would be a sin against Christ. Competition 
may be the life of trade but to the minister it is the death of his 
Christianity.”’ 

“T look for a time,’’ said the Rev. Ralph McAfee, “‘when in 
our denominational journals co-operation will not be submerged 
in small type on the last page and _denominationalism displayed 
in large type on the first page.”’ 

Saturday morning was given to the presentation and dis- 
cussion of a five year comity program for home missions, offered 
by the Rey. W. R. King, secretary of the Conference, designed 
to eliminate superfluous churches and thereby free men and 
money for now neglected mission fields, and already approved 
and adopted by the National Home Missions Council, the Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions, and by eight of the larger de- 
nominational and church extension boards. 

The final session of the council was devoted to the report 
of its findings committee, which declared that “‘we have passed 
the point of maximum efliciency, operating on the principle of 
the self-chosen parish. We are advancing to a new era in which 
we will see free religious groups building not by competitive 
drift but by co-operative intention. We are to-day facing the 
question whether free churches in a free state can discipline 
themselves and develop a public mindedness which will temper 
the denominational consciousness and make of the churches a 
great, free co-operative fellowship bent on the bringing in of the 

*kingdom of God.”’ 

These were the dominant and characteristic utterances of 
the conference. Now and then the old sectarianism broke out, 
but it was always consciously on the defensive. Those most 
concerned in calling the council were frank in saying it was more 
forward looking and progressive than they had dared hope, 


and indicated a profound and far-reaching change in the attitude 


and outlook of the Protestant Churches of America. 
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Reactions of Our Readets 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It would be a favor if you would make a correction in the 
next Leader of the very strange and unfortunate error in the 
footnote of my article published in the Christian Leader of Jan. 
21, where the titles of my two volumes are given as ““The Seers’’ 
and ‘‘The Grail of Life.’’ 

The correct titles are ‘““The Seers’’ and “The Singers,”’ 
Vol. I and Vol. II of ‘“‘The Larger Hope in History and Song.”’ 

Henry Nehemiah Dodge. 


* * 


ONE WHO READS THE PAPER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sending my check for renewal of my subscription to 
the Leader. I would not feel at home without the paper. I have 
read so many letters objecting to the name, but I can not imagine 
why one objects to the name Christian Leader. 

If the so-called Christians do not recognize us as Christian 
isn’t it up to us to at least try to show them that we are trying 
to live up to the name? 

The last paper was so good I have read nearly all of it and 
I am pretty busy too. 

I think the truly loyal Universalist will stand by the paper 
no matter what the name may be, active or inactive in church 
work. 

A Reader. 


* * 


WEAKNESS VS. STRENGTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When I was a boy if there was anything that “went against 
my grain,” it was practically everything that savored of femin- 
ism. Babies of both sexes were included in this general classi- 
fication, because of the firm belief that all care and attention 
given them should come from mothers and sisters, not men. 

In one of the intermediate grades of the grammar school 
attended during this boyhood period, there was a certain teacher 
who, out of the goodness of her heart, occasionally allowed extra 
privileges to some of us boys. But this intended kindness did 
not please us very much and in fact was quite disturbing, because 
it was guite sure to make us appear as favorites or ‘‘pets” of the 
teacher. 

Now to make our attitude understood beyond doubt, it 
might be well to state that a particular chum and I used to kill 
more Indians (in our mind’s eye) than any other two rough and 
tumble boys ever did. Yes, of a Saturday we would take our 
guns and knives and pistols and go off to some sheltered spot in 
the woods and read to each other the hair-raising stories found 
mostly, in those days, in dime novels. 

Well, so much for the toughening process, and ordinarily 
these events would be passed over asa part of a a hoy’s life best 
to be forgotten. But not so in this case, for therein is a helpful 
lesson to be learned. 

Gradually, as we grew up and acquired more reasoning 
power, there developed a different view of life’s aflairs,: nd we 
began to make comparisons. The Bible stories telling how Jesus 
lived and taught were so different from what men generally 
lived and believed that they furnished much food for thought. 

We observed that prize-fighters, those men who were 
strong physically and weak morally, were out to lick the-other 
fellow and incidentally to make all the money possible by such 
means. The Bible told us that Jesus had no quarrel with any 
man and gave all he possessed to others in need. Whe ever 
men got out of patience with him and threatened him bodily 
injury, he never hit back. This truly was a revelation. 

While business men contended with one another in their 
efforts to gain more wealth, he taught that men should spend 
their time teaching “‘peace and good-will,’ as he did, and al- 
low the matter of earning a living to be of secondary importance. 
One of the principal points of his teaching was that men should 


train themselves to do God’s will and not try to subject God’s 
will to theirs. However weak and effeminate it might appear 
for a man to restrain himself and not fight back with his fists or 
weapons, to use sentimentalism to gain a point, or to do good 
by an enemy instead of evil, he taught us that it is all a part 
of the plan of meekness and mildness that must finally govern 
the whole world. 

And so we came to the understanding that “the affairs 
of men are foolishness with God,” and that “‘God’s strength is 
made perfect in weakness.”” Napoleon recognized these truths 
when he admitted that Christ was right in his teaching. 

So, let us not be too quick to condemn statements of others 
as being weak or over-sentimental, when ag a matter of fact it 
may be God’s voice speaking through them. 

Henry A. Lovejoy. 
* * 
THE READING COVENANT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Inasmuch as errors somehow crept into the reproduction of 
our covenant in a recert issue of the Leader, may I ask for a re- 
print as follows: 

“Love is the doctrine of this church, 

The quest of truth is its sacrament, 

And service is its prayer. 

To dwell together in peace, 

To seek knowledge in freedom, 

To serve mankind in fellowship, 

To the end that all souls shall grow into harmony 
with the Divine— 

Thus do we covenant with each other and with our God.’ 

Word has come to me that this covenant, which we have 
been using in Reading for eight years, is in use in a number of our 
churches. It appears to fill a growing need. 

L. Griswold Williams. 


* * 


IF WE ARE MORE INTELLECTUAL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

First, a wish, sincere and warm, that you and the Christian 
Leader may continue to experience in 1928 the joy of serving 
which must have been ever yours in 1927. 

I am just now reading the remarkable book by Reinhold 
Niebuhr on “Does Civilization Need Religion?’ Here are 
comments of Niebuhr’s on a subject recently much debated in 
the Leader: 

“But the scientific respectability of religious affirmations 
will not avail if the life which issues from them will not help to 
solve man’s urgent social problems. If modern churches con- 
tinue to prefer their intellectual to their ethical problems, they 
will merely succeed in maintaining a vestige of religion in those 
classes which are not sensitive enough to feel and not unfor- 
tunate enough to suffer from the moral limitations of modern 
society. An unethical civilization will inevitably destroy the 
vitality of the religion. The future of religion and the future of 
civilization are t us h. ng in the same balance.” 

This comment is submitted, of course, without any notion 
that Fletcher has a limited view of the subject; but for its worth. 
It is simply the warning that if one is intellectual enough to be 
intellectual he will be admired by a world too sick to know the 
peril of its sickness; but if one is still more intellectual he will at 
last become socially conscious and experience lucid intervals 
when he forgets to make the world safe for Darwin and wonders 
if it might be made safe for the children of coal miners or even 
for coal miners. 

It is within the realm of the possible for a mind to master 
theology, philosophy, psychology and biology, thus slowly de- 
veloping inner power, until at last in an exhilarating flash of new- 
born sanity one asks and answers a tremendous question: Which 
is of more value to God and the United States, an oil-well or a 
marine? The study of history is also an exercise in mental de- 
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velopment leading one to master the origins of races and nations, 
including his own, until in a flash of genius he cries: Why did 
freedom of speech need 150 years in which to make the return 
journey from Boston Common to Hyde Park, London? 

Then there is the culture gained from a study of church 
history. You begin by acquainting your mind with a gentle 
youth in Galilee who likes the feel of children in his arms, and 
end in Boston by gazing at a fat man who wears a scarlet skull- 
cap and insists that children should work in factories. It dawns 
on your enlightened intelligence that 2,000 years of unbroken 
miraculous laying-on of hands transformed the figure of the 
gentle youth to that of the huge man, and transformed some- 
thing known as a spirit. You note that vast throngs worship the 
huge man in the scarlet cap. An ancient, gentle question comes 
to your mind: ‘How much then is a man better than a sheep?’ 
And the answer is, ““Not much.” 

R. McLaughlin. 

Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


INTELLECTUAL RESPECTABILITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My opinion as to intellectual respectability is that there is 
cause for the question being raised. I have thought so since be- 
coming a member of our household of faith. 

The remedy proposed is good, yet it would add another 
function while we already have the machinery. Our theological 
schools and Fellowship Committees have power to hold, or 
place, the standard of intellectual equipment wherever neces- 
sary. 

Our ministry has the natural ability to meet all requirements. 
The trouble, if any, is their education. We ought to be a unit 
on all working questions, or problems of denominational concern. 
We would be if our leaders for a few generations could get to- 
gether and work out those problems to a harmonious under- 
standing. 

You are doing a valuable work in making of the Leader an 
instrument to point out just what it is that retards the growth 
of our church, radical differences of policy and doctrine: e. g. 
one a Bible Universalist, another not. What is the poor lost 
sinner to think or do? Intellectual respectability! 

Such differences require definition and explanations, and 
should be sincerely and thoioughly harmonized before ever a 
man is ordained or even licensed. 

Again what is meant by “liberal?” 
circumference? 


Where its center and 


Henry Gillespie. 
Manchester, Iowa. 
* * 


MR. ROSE IN ROCHESTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following is written as a word of appreciation of the 
Rey. William W. llace Rose, for the past eight years pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of Rochester, N. Y., but now called 
to be the pastor of the First Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass. 
In the pastorate just closed he scored a signal success, drawing 
large audiences and building up the church he has served till it 
is at the present time one of the strong and influential religious 
bodies in Rochester. During the time of his labors here he has 
made for himself a large place not only among his own flock, by 
whom he is greatly beloved, but among those of other com- 
munions and the people generally, who much regret that he is to 
leave us. He was unquestionably one of the most popular clergy- 
men in our city, being in frequent demand to address civic clubs 
and the religious societies of young people. As a radio speaker 
he had few if any equals in this vicinity, and none were more 
appreciated, everybody in the house being sure to listen in when 
it was known that his message was to be on the air, as it often 
was. Thus he must have done much to remove the still too 
common prejudice against his liberal faith, which he always pre- 
sented in the most convincing and persuasive manner. It is to 
be hoped that he converted not a few. 
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We therefore congratulate the church to which he is to 
minister in the future on securing the services of so able and 
worthy a minister of Jesus Christ for their pastor. We predict 
that he will duplicate the success he has had here in his new 
field of labor, and we shall not be surprised if he surpasses it. 
At any rate he will be equal to his job there no matter how 
difficult it may be. 

The writer of this letter would like to add that he personally 
regrets more than he can tell the departure of Mr. Rose from our 
midst, as our relations with him have been most agreeable and 
delightful. Though not always agreeing in our views, we have 
nevertheless been the best of friends, mutually respecting and 
esteeming each other. We shall miss him sorely, but shall pray 
for his increasing prosperity and happiness. I say to him, 
“May God be with you, brother, as you go from us, and ever 
remain with you.” 

I am a retired Methodist preacher seventy-three years old, 
of the modernist school of religious thought. 

John P. Eastman. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


* * 


DR. TENNEY’S FIRST SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The tribute spoken and written to the life of Dr. Charles 
Tenney by yourself, Dr. Hall and others, I have been glad to 
read. I knew his saintly mother, and his eldest sister was one of 
my girlhood friends, living then in Norway, Maine. I too wish 
to express my deep appreciation that one who could be truly 
called a Christian mystic, in our own Universalist faith, has 
left with us such a record of love. 

Charles Tenney was one of four four-year-old boys who 
were members of my first Sunday school class, I only twelve 
years old, with little knowledge but great pride and love. Ihave 
always followed those boys with great interest, particularly Dr. 
Tenney. Many years later Dr. Snow came to Maine to attend 
the funeral services of my father. Unexpectedly Dr. Tenney 
came, unknown tome. His stay was necessarily short, and I did 
not see him. He loved my father and the sister told me later 
that Charles said, ‘‘I had a great desire to sing.’’ Charles knew 
and loved my father, who was a pioneer for Universalism in 
Maine. This comforted me. I felt its sincerity. 

Such a life can not die. 

Fannie Denison Cram. 

Bangor, Me. 


* * 


WE WILL SUPPRESS THE NAME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In one of your Cruisings you referred to pink yarrow. In 
my yard, which I dignify with the term lawn because I use a 
lawn mower on it, there are several pink yarrow plants of varying 
shades. Next season I intend to transplant one of the prettiest 
and cultivate it, and send you a specimen of the blossoms. 
I find it in one section only of the yard and I do not recall seeing 
one anywhere else on my land. The blossoms of the deeper 
shades are more beautiful then some cultivated flowers. 

Do not let any of this get into the Leader, or you and I will 
get a call down from the highbrows who want tough steak and 
condensed milk. 

M. A.B. 


* * 


NOW TELL US WHAT HE MEANS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The last few numbers of the Leader have been ‘‘uncommon’”’ 
good. In that for Dec. 31 the article, ‘“‘Universalism and Chris- 
tian Realism,’ is great. Now if Mr. Whitaker will just tell it 
over in ‘“‘words of one syllable,” as it were, or put it into plain 
United States English so we common folks may know what it 
is all about. 

I.G. 

Marshall, Texas. 


| All These. 
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To divert myself from a troublesome fancy ’tis but to run to my books: they presently fix me to them and drive the other out of my 


thoughts. .... 


Paul Revere Frothingham 
By the late Paul Revere 

Frothingham. (Harvard University 

Press. $3.50.) 

The blow which all those who knew Dr. 
Frothingham suffered by his too early 
death is somewhat mitigated by the ap- 
pearance of a volume of essays from his 
pen on men who were honored in their 
generation and who were the glory of 
their times. A sympathetic and dis- 
cerning memoir by a close friend gives 
the book a memorial character and a 
splendid portrait adds much to its value. 
Minister of an important city parish, 
descendant of notable people, this man 
was free from pride and personal ambi- 
tion; such New England ‘‘inhibitions’’ as 
were his contributed poise and sanity but 
never restrained the generosity of his mind. 
A radical who spoke week by week to 
people who forgave his radicalism because 
they loved him, he interpreted the chang- 
ing world to people of settled convictions; 
yet as a lover and a friend of Harvard he 
was able to interpret to impetuous youth 
the reasoned convictions of mature minds. 
His essays on John Cotton, John Fiske, 
Edward Everett Hale, Charles W. Eliot, 
and others have charm and permanent 
worth. In these written words his kindli- 
ness and sanity still speak. 

H.E.B.S. 
* * 
The Story of the Hymn 
The Evolution of the English Hymn. 

By Frederick John Gillman. (Mac- 

millan. $2.50.) 

In ‘‘The Evolution of the English Hymn’’ 
Mr. Gillman has written, with poetic 
insight, a book that unfolds like a drama. 
A Research Fellowship provided the op- 
portunity for study necessary to put his 
work on a broad authentic basis. Many 
excellent references testify to this quality 
and every chapter shows his love for the 
task. That on Clairvaux and Assisi has 
an inspirational touch that conveys to the 
reader the very spirit of the Middle Ages. 
The “Interlude,’? on charms, mysteries 
and carols, is particularly good. 

Hymns of all ages are quoted, from ‘“‘O 
Gladsome Light’’ of the first Christians 
to that poignant hymn from the turmoil 
of New York, Dr. North’s ‘‘Where cross 
the crowded ways of life.’’ 

At the end of this admirable book a 
finely appreciative chapter on Children’s 
Hymns leaves one aglow with a renewed 
sense of the importance of giving children 
sacred poetry that is in their own lovely 
world of imagination and tender with 
their unquestioning faith, with no fatal 


Any book reviewed in the Leads? may be obtained 
hy erdering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


I never travel without books. 


touch of adult moralizing nor any sug- 
gestion of things that terrify. 
en Caw. 
* * 
A Schoolmaster’s Reflections 

Schoolmastering. Esaays in Scholastic 
Engineering. By Samuel 8S. Drury. 
(Maemillan.) 

**A school is a state of mind.” This is 
the theme which runs through these eight- 
een earnest papers by the well known 
rector of St. Paul’s School, Concord. 
Naturally his book deals with the inde- 
pendent boarding school, and gives prom- 
inence to the responsibilities of the head- 
master. Above all, says Dr. Drury, the 
headmaster must fo ter the right attitude 
on the part of teachers, trustees, students, 
and alumni. That attitude involves a 
steadfast hold upon ideals. Teachers 
should see visions, and trustees should 
dream dreams. The ideal school enlists 
the service of large personalities, encour- 
ages fellowship among teachers and help- 
ful personal relationships with boys, in- 
spires a delight in learning, and makes 
education an interpretation of life, keeps 
the leader in close contact with his col- 
leagues, and cultivates among all the mem- 
bers of the school community a pervading, 
vital religious. spirit. Thus these essays 
glorify education and exalt the school- 
master’s vocation. 

Dr. Drury discusses frankly alleged 
defects in some of our more prominent 
boarding schools such as social exclusive- 
ness and excessive supervision; yet he 
seeks not to defend the conditions but to 
suggest remedies. Furthermore he makes 
interesting suggestions about such prac- 
tical matters as meetings of faculties and 
of trustees, school finance, and contacts 
between schools through teachers, trus- 
tees and students. 

The style is often epigrammatic, while 
the reader’s attention is further arrested 
by apt quotations, newly coined words, 
and effective dialogue, real or imaginary. 

M.W.S. 
* * 
What Is Art? 

Studies in Recent Aesthetic. By Katherine 
Gilbert. (University of North Carolina 
Press. $1.50.) 

Why ask what art is when we know 
what we like and so generally agree in 
according fame to some esthetic creations 
and oblivion to others? Because, in the 
first place, there is by no means general 
agreement in the appreciation of works of 
art, poems, statues, paintings and what 
not; and because, too, such a universal 
experience as esthetic enjoyment stirs our 
curiosity and we must know all we can 
find out about it. There has been an 


’T is the best viaticum I have yet found out for this human journey.—Montaigne. 


enormous output in recent years on this 
subject. Mrs. Gilbert here ably introduces 
us to the more significant trends and 
tendencies of the discussion to-day, and to 
the important contributions of Bosan- 
quet, Bergson, Croce, Santayana, and 
Lalo. One complaint only: the notes at 
the end of the book are hard to interpret, 
for it is not clear always to what book or 
author they apply. 
JEINDD 13h SS, 
* * 
Ask Me a Bible Question 
By George Stewart. (The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50.) 

In this volume the Rev. George Stewart 
(of the Madison Avenue Presbyteriar 
Church in New York) has applied a popu- 
lar method to a great purpose: he has 
produced a book with nearly a thousand 
questions and answers applied to the 
Bible. It may be that the gifted author 
was reared spiritually on the old-fashioned 
catechism; but he has put all of the virtues 
and none of the defects of the catechism 
method into this virile and stimulating 
book. Distinctly it is not a catechism, 
yet it uses the question method to awaken 
the mind and impel it to action. Ques- 
tions will ever be a mighty challenge to 
human thinkers. 

The questions are framed with great 
wisdom, and the person who can answer 
them knows not only many of the details 
of the Bible but essentially the very spirit 
of the Holy Scriptures. More than that, 
he must know much of the romantic 
story of how we got our English Bible 
and the experiences of the heroes who gave 
us this priceless possession. Many of the 
questions can be answered by one who 
reads just his Bible with his understanding 
and not merely with his eyes. But he will 
need to make profitable excursions out- 
side of the Book itself. 

If teachers of advanced classes in Bible 
schools want to give a season to an un- 
usual and delightful adventure, they would 
do well to put a copy of this book into the 
hands of every student, and expect of 
each one that he discover the answers to 
the questions by his own reading, turning 
to the answers in this book only to confirm 
the knowledge thus obtained. This will 
make certain a profitable season of Bible 
study and put rich treasures in the store- 
house of memory. 

JEG ah \ey 


Reviews by: Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., F. A. G. O., organist of King’s 
Chapel, Boston; Markham W. Stackpoke, 
Milton Academy, Milton, Mass.; Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson, D D., editor the 
Wayside Pulpit, Boston, and the Editor. 
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The W.:N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONFERENCE ON THE CAUSE AND 
CURE OF WAR 


In a few hundred words it is impossible 
to ‘“‘report’’ the Third Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War held in the Na- 
tional Capital, Jan. 15 to 19, 1928. 

Perhaps we may give the setting, a 
few “‘brilliants’’ from some of the speeches, 
the conclusion—and trust that you fol- 
lowed the sessions in detail through the 
Associated Press. 

The Conference was held in Hotel 
Washington, opening with a reunion and 
buffet supper. The Public Meeting at 
8.15 was in the spacious Hall of Nations, 
the wall decorations in bronzes, featuring 
typical scenes from many countries; 
twenty or more crystal chandeliers fur- 
nishing the lighting; and American flags 
hung between the columns. Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt was dignified and im- 
pressive as the presiding officer. 

The subject was “The Contribution 
of the United States to World Peace.’ 
The speakers were the Hon. Dwight F. 
Davis, Secretary of War; Rear Admiral 
Frank H. Schoficld, U. S. N., represent- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy; and the 
Hon. W. R. Castle, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. The speeches of these 
Government officials were of much interest 
and created an essentially diplomatic 
opening of the Conference. 

Nine organizations of women form the 
National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War. They are: American As- 
sociation of University Women; Council 
of Women for Home Missions; Federation 
of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions 
of North America; General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; National Board of Young 
Women’s Christian Associations; National 
Council of Jewish Women; National 
League of Women Voters; National Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
National Women’s Trade Union League. 

Representatives of the various groups, 
aggregating nine hundred women, were 
seated in sections, and the president of 
each national body presided at one of 
the meetings. Our W. N. M. A. dele- 
gates—Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, Mrs. 
H. E. Williams, and Mrs. William H. 
MecGlauflin of Washington, Rey. Jennie 
Lois Ellis of Philadelphia, and Miss Ger- 
trude Whipple of Providence, R. I.— 
were with the Foreign Missions group. 

The morning and afternoon sessions 
were given over to business, round table 
and forum discussions. Many pertinent 
questions were most ably discussed by 
leaders of authority. 

The evening programs presented an ar- 
ray of eminent speakers, nearly all of 
whom are connected with prominent edu- 
cational institutions, and noticeably young, 
emphasizing the interesting fact that 


many leaders among the younger men of 
the day are zealous in making an intensive 
study of economics and international re- 
lations. 

Monday evening Prof. Rexford Tugwell, 
Department of Economics, Columbia 
University, spoke to the questions: ‘‘Are 
Adjustments of Economic Factors of 


International Relations a Necessary Pre- 


liminary to the Establishment of a Pro- 
gram for Permanent Peace?’ ‘‘What 
Did the Economie Conference Achieve?’’ 
Under the title of ‘‘Paradox of Peace’’ he 
said: ‘‘War is social pain: Cure lies in not 
doing things that cause ~ ar... Peace 
is the temporary absence of war, the 
period of training between engagements. . . 
Only war releases social reserves.’’ ‘‘A 
way must be found “‘somehow to quicken 
ideals in men as only war now does.’’ 

Senor Salvador de Madariaga, former 
Chief of Disarmament Section of Secre- 
tariat of League of Nations, was a most 
interesting speaker, declaring that ‘‘each 
nation wonders what the opposite nation 
is doing behind its wall,’’ and so ‘‘each 
goes on preparing for emergencies,’”’ for 
“you never can tell,’’ ete. 

On Tuesday, Dr. Anna G. Spencer, 
especially beloved by the W. C. T. U., 
and popular with all, in speaking to the 
topic, ““Has Western Civilization an F thi- 
cal Mandate to Make Other Civilizations 
Like Itself?’’ raised the question, ‘‘Have 
we a moral right to force our civilization 
by fighting?’’ She declared that ‘‘North 
Americans are internationally adoles- 
cent,’’ and urged ‘‘not to make all people 
of one pattern, but help all.” 

James G. McDonald, chairman of the 


Foreign Policy Association, described in a 
marvelously interesting and masterful 
way the present situation in Italy and 
Russia, including a most comprehensive 
comparison of Fascism and Communism. 

Wednesday evening, Prof. Nicholas. 
Spykman of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, Sociology and Government, Yale 
University, and H. N. Brailsford, journalist 
and political leader of London, were the 
speakers. 

At the business sessions on Thursday, 
by unanimous vote, the Conference ap- 
proved a proposal by Mrs. Catt that a 
crusade be launched to ‘‘stir up a thor- 
oughly organized public support of the 
multilateral treaties to outlaw war, pro- 
posed by Secretary Kellogg,’’ which brief- 
ly is that this country make treaties with 
France, England, Germany, Japan, Italy, 
and any other nations of like mind, re— 
nouncing war as ‘“‘an instrument of na- 
tional policy.” 

This Third Conference was considered 
to have “‘risen higher than the other two,’” 
but it is not known whether another Con-- 
ference will be called. In any event, Mrs. 
Catt announced that she ‘‘did not choose 
to be the next chairman.” 

The banquet Thursday evening was a 
brilliant affair, largely attended. Mr. 
Smith, of the Labor Party, of the British 
Parliament, spoke in place of Yusuke 
Tsurumi, who had left America; Dr. J. 
Leighton Stuart, president Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peking, China, dealt most ably 
with his subject, ‘““The Place of China 
among World Powers,’ and Mrs. Henry 
W. Peabody, president of the National 
Law Enforcement Committee, made the 
closing address on “The Place of the 
United States of America among World 
Powers.” 

A.C. McG. 


Boston Ministers’ Mee ting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday, 
Jan. 23. The following were in attend- 
ance: Noble, Bissell, Fischer, Attwood, 
van Schaick, Isaac Smith, Conklin, Nich- 
ols, Huntley, Torsleff, Lobdell, Hoyt, 
Hadley, Stevens, Brush, Ellenwood, Tay- 
lor, McInnes, Dr. George L. Paine, Miss 
Slaughter, Mrs. Sampson, Miss Freeman, 
Miss Belyea, Mrs. Chamberlain. Rev. 
Isaac Smith of Lowell conducted the de- 
votional service. Dr. Conklin then read 
the resolutions which had been drawn up 
on the death of Dr. Tenney, and they 
were adopted by the meeting. 

The speaker of the morning was Rey. 
W. M. Danner, General Secretary of the 
American Mission to Lepers. ‘I did not 
come here,’’ he said, ‘‘because I thought 
you needed me but because I needed you. 
My subject should be of interest to Chris- 
tians everywhere because Jesus cleansed 
the lepers, but I find that most men look 
on lepers as something far off in the dis- 


tance somewhere. I spent six years 
trying to get Congress to establish a hos- 
pital for lepers in the United States. 
Not only have we got to help them be- 
cause they are suffering human beings, 
but because it is for your benefit and 
mine that they must be segregated and 
cared for. When I visit leper colonies. 
and think of those people shut up there 
for the protection of the rest of their 
fellow human beings, I feel a great deal 
more sympathy for them than as if they 
had been imprisoned for committing some 
sin. It is only just that we should be 
friendly toward them. 

“The time has actually come when we 
can cleanse lepers. They can be cured 
and sent home again. They are now able 
to go to the leper hospitals with a round 
trip ticket. At the Manila receiving 
station there is a blackboard in plain 
sight of every newcomer, and on it is 
chalked up the number of patients re- 

(Continued on page 156) 
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THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 
Jchn Smith Lowe 

The National Memorial Church enter- 
| prise continues to make progress. Grad- 
| ually but steadily the significance of the 
undertaking is dawning upon our people. 
| It is the significance of it that is the all 
important thing. 

The National Memorial Church is to 
be—it will be for generations to come—a 
source of inspiration and power to the 
whole denomination. In it the spirit of 
our history will live anew. The very at- 
mosphere of the place will vibrate with 
the influence that radiated from the lives 
of those who made our past radiant with 
devotion and our present strong in possi- 
bilities. 

In every town and hamlet where we 
have a ch rch there are stories of heroism 


| 


and sacrificial loyalty on the part of those 
of bygone days now and then related by 
friends who know them, which warm the 
heart and thrill the soul. In every great 
city where our message is proclaimed to- 
day there are tales of great preachers and 
notable laymen hidden away in the mem- 
ories of those who knew them, loved them 
and worked side by side with them. Now 
these stories and tales are to be gathered 
up and incarnated in a temple of enduring 
stone in the nation’s Capital. There 
they will never die. They will live on 
through the years. Now they are the 
sacred treasures of the few who know 
them; in the National Memorial Church 
they will become the priceless possessions 
of all. To-day they inspire a small group. 
To-morrow they will send their dynamic 
message from the center to the circum- 
ference of our church. 

True, the majority of our people, scat- 
tered over the nation, will never see the 
National Memorial Church. They live 
far away. They have not the means to 
make the long journey. Most of us never 
see Europe. A few of our friends do and 
they bring back to us its fascination and 
charm. We see and hear much through 
the eyes and ears of others. 

Sooner or later a few friends from your 
church will go to Washington. They will 
visit the National Memorial Church. 
They will catch its spell of inspiration and 
power. They will look upon the memorial 
arches, art glass windows, columns and 
pews, each one bearing silent but eloquent 
testimony to the love and loyalty of some 
faithful minister or church worker in the 
days of long ago. They will turn the 
pages of the Founders’ Book of Memory 
and read the names of those for whom 
memorials have been given and the names 
of those who gave them. Their eyes may 
fall upon the name of some one in the old 
home church, some one whose memory is 
dear to them. Somehow their church 
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and their faith will mean more to them 
than it ever has before. They wil! take 
back to you and to all the home friends 
something new and intangible but very 
real. 

People continue to write for information 
about memorials. I have written thus 
far of the major memorials. Some of the 
lesser memorials are of equal significance. 
Here is an example. The other day a 
woman came into my office and told this 
story: ““My grandfather was a member 
of the First Universalist Church in 
For over forty years he had an unbroken 
record of attendance at church and Sun- 
day school. During that long period he 
was not absent:a single Sunday from the 
services of his church. I can not afford 
to give much, but I would like to give 
something in the National Memorial 
Church in honor of his memory, for it is 
one I cherish. I would like to give it for 
the sake of what grandfather’s example 
may mean to those who will learn the 
story of it in this way.’’ She gives one of 
two silver vases for flowers in the chancel. 
Upon it will be a simple inscription telling 
of her grandfather’s perfect record of 
church attendance extending over a period 
of forty years. I have related this story 
in detail because it illustrates so perfectly 
the real significance of the National 
Memorial Church. Perhaps there is 
some one for whom you would like to give 
the other vase. If so, write me about it. 

Here is the account of another memorial 
that is worth more than a passing notice. 
Down in Machias, Maine, we have a small 
but worthy church. It is not great in 
numbers and its members are not wealthy, 
but they are devoted people. They have 
caught the vision. They go back in 
memory about thirty years to the days of 
the Rev. Isaac Wallace Cate. Dr. Cate 
was their minister for about three years. 


‘Not a long pastorate, but during the 


period he made an impression that per- 
sists to this day. 

Dr. Cate was born in Calais, Vermont, 
in 1862. He graduated from Tufts College 
in 1888. He was invited to associate him- 
self with Dr. Perin in missionary work in 
Japan. He left the divinity school, where 
he was pursuing a course of study, to go 
to the Sunrise Kingdom. He spent seven 
years in Japan. He was singularly gifted 
for his work with the Japanese people. 
He mastered their language. He became 
familiar with their social life. He entered 
into the spirit of their traditions and into 
their habits of thought with sympathetic 
interest. 

In 1897 he returned to this country be- 
cause of failing health. Recovering some- 
what, he accepted a call to our church in 
Machias, the only pastorate he ever had 
in his native land. The urge of service 
in the foreign field was upon his soul. 
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Four years later he returned to Japan, to 
take up his labors with these people who 
had learned to love and respect him. He 
had apparently regained his health, but 
he was none too strong for the arduous 
labors ahead of him. He held out for 
several years more, when again his strength 
failed. Hoping to recover in his native 
land, as he had done previously, he started 
for America in 1908. He did not live to 
complete the voyage. He died in mid- 
ocean on the eleventh day of May, having 
given his life to his church. 

The Machias people feel that a memorial 
to Dr. Cate should be placed in the Na- 
tional Memorial Church. Obviously they 
are right. They are going to provide 
such a memorial. It will be one of the 
stalls or built-in seats in the reredos of 
the chancel behind the communion table. 
For this memorial these friends will con- 
tribute $500. The gift will represent 
real sacrifice on their part. They have a 
“hard time paying local expenses,’’ my 
correspondent writes me. She informs me 
that ‘“‘several of their best contributors 
are struggling against business depres- 
sion and will not be able to help as much 
as they would ordinarily, and the church 
has two notes at the bank that are being 
reduced gradually.’’ But she adds: ““‘We 
will omit one of the payments on these 
notes due soon and turn’ the money with 
our other contributions towards the 
memorial for Dr. Cate.’? She knows 
their credit is good. The National Me- 
morial Church is an enterprise that comes 
but once in a lifetime, and only once in 
the history of the denomination. They 
therefore put their desire for a memorial 
to Dr. Cate temporarily ahead of their 
own local needs. That is actual devotion 
and real vision. All honor to the memory 
of a great man. All honor to these friends 
who see to it that his memory shall never 
die. 


* * 


SIGNIFICANT LETTERS 


Dear Dr. Lowe: 

At the annual parish meeting of the 
—Church last Thursday evening, it 
was voted to place a memorial of some sort 
in the National Church at Washington. 

Please send me a price list of the avail- 
able fixtures for this purpose. 

Respectfully yours, 


My dear Dr. Lowe: 

At the time of the communion which I 
administered I asked for some memorial 
for the workers of the past in our little 
church. It was suggested that we give —— 
But if this has been given please state 
some things that would be of use in the 
furnishings that we might give. 

Yours truly, 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Feb. 6-12. Medford, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 


Miss Slaughter: 
Feb. 6-12. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Feb. 6-12. Headquarters; Cooperstown, 
N. Y.; Watertown, N. Y. 
* * 
“TO LEARN HIM” 


A poor woman sent her boy to school 
for the first time, and addressed a note to 
the teacher: ‘Please, mam, I’m sending 
Johnnie to school ’cause I wants you to 
learn him.” That woman unconsciously 
stated a great truth. We who are guar- 
dians and instructors of children ought to 
make it our business to learn all that we 
can about them. There is an agitation 
just now against too large classes in our 
public schools, and the objection is well 
taken. We ought to study every child 
given us for instruction. Temperament, 
environment, early training, ete.—these 
all demand consideration. If this were 
done, we should have more Samuels.— 


Sunday School Banner. 
* * 


“YEZZIR, DOCTOR JORDAN”’ 


Jack was black. He was so very, very 
black that when he came down the street 
it was almost impossible to tell where 
the hat ended and the boy began. Ebony 
skin and ivery teeth—you would have 
been struck by the combination, especial- 
ly when you looked also at a pair of eyes 
that were as clear and bright as the sur- 
face of a country spring. 

People called him ‘‘Jolly Jack,’’ prob- 
ably because he was always good-natured 
and always quick to see the funny side of 
things. His laugh came quickly and it 
was always hearty and musical. 

There was another adjective that might 
have been applied at almost any time to 
this lively piccaninny. He was hungry. 
There was no time from a week’s beginning 
to its end when his little stomach was 
properly filled and much of the time it was 
uncomfortably empty. For he belonged 
to one of the poorest families in the poor- 
est section of Suffolk. 

There was another fact that troubled 
him more, however, than his own scanty 
fare. Blanche was hungry also. Blanche, 
as black as he in spite of her name, was to 
him just the cutest and dearest and most 
beautiful fact in all the world. Nine years 
old, while she was seven, he was “Big 
Brother,’ her champion, protector and 
friend-in-chief. 

And now Blanche was sick and in special 
need and, by some dreadful coincidence, 
food was scarcer than usual. Dad and 
Mom were both away and not likely to 
be back for many days, and what food 
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QUESTIONS FOR SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 

Is the American Missionary Poster 

hung where everybody can see it? 


Have the special envelopes been 
distributed? 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* Has some one told the storiesfound * 
* on the Search Lights page to-day * 
* and last week? ~ 
* * 
* Are you using the suggestions of * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 


the superintendent’s note-book in 
your opening service? 


Are you working for one hundred 
per cent of your school as givers 
to the American Missionary Of- 
fering? 
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Jack had been able to pick up was too 
little for one mouth, to say nothing of two. 

That’s when temptation came. Some- 
how temptation always comes at a time 
when it is peculiarly hard to resist it. 
And there are always so many good ar- 
guments for yielding! 

Jack was at the railroad station, stand- 
ing outside the door marked ‘‘Colored’’ 
and wishing that something would turn 
up so that he could earn a few pennies, 
when an elegantly-dressed lady, entering 
the door marked ‘‘White,’’ dropped her 
pocket-book. What an opportunity! No 
one was watching. In a minute a nimble 
little darkey could be out of sight with 
more money than he ever had had in his 
life, or ever had seen in his life. 

“Course I could get away with it,’’ he 
said, and wonderful thrills ran hot and 
cold down his spinal column. It seemed 
to him just then that he never had been 
so hungry in all his life. And Blanche! 
Some dainties for Blanche! And even 
some medicine! 

And then Jack remembered something. 
He remembered something that Dr. 
Jordan said over and over up at the Suf- 
folk Training School. ‘“‘No graduate 
of this school ever has been arrested.’’ 
“T want you always to recall the fact that 
the reputation of the Suffolk School is in 
the keeping of every boy and girl who 
comes here, and I want you to keep it 
just right.”’ 

Jack felt dizzy. It was a hard moment 
for a little chap with a sick sister to feed. 
Then he cried in a clear voice, though 
there was no one to hear him, ‘“‘Yezzir, 
Doctor Jordan! Yezzir. Yezzir!’’ 

And before he had time to change his 
mind, he grabbed the purse, ran up to the 


door of the waiting room and knocked. 
Of course he didn’t dare go in because that 
entrance was not for black folks, not even 
for honest black folks. 

The lady claimed her property and Jack 
went off. It would be pleasant to say 
that for his honesty he received a generous 
reward, but it would not be true. Nota 
cent! Hardly a thank you! 

It would be pleasant also to say that 
some wonderful fairy came to Jack in 
his hovel and gave him a bounteous feast 
for himself and for Blanche—fried chicken 
and white biscuits and watermelon. But 
none came. 

What bread he had, Jack gave to his 
sister and he went to bed very, very hun- 
gry and uncomfortable. But, somehow, 
there was nevertheless a great gladness in 
his heart. That gladness was there the 
next morning, too. 

When he got to school he met the prin- 
cipal in the doorway. 

“Good-morning, Jack, are you all right 
this morning, Jack?’’ 

The boy said nothing about that dread- 
ful feeling of vacancy. 

“Yezzir, Doctor Jordan. Yezzir.’”’ 

“Feeling jolly as usual this morning, 
Jack?”’ 

“Yezzir, Doctor Jordan. 

* * 


Yezzir.”’ 


USING THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
STANDARDS. II 


An Improvement Program 


It is not expected that any school will 
be doing perfectly all of the things listed. 
What is expected is that every school will 
want to do some things better or some new 
things each year. In order to have a 
definite plan for doing these things we 
suggest that you have a program for im- 
provement. Go over the items which you 
have marked low in the tentative scoring 
and select certain ones for improvement. 
This means that you are locating a definite 
place where your effort and energy is to be 
applied. Make your improvement pro- 
gram appropriate to your strength. Do 
not attempt too much but strive to come 
up to the standard in the items you select. 

(Note: The literature regarding Stand- 
ards has been sent to all ministers and 
superintendents and is available for any 
applicants.) 


* * 


WHO SAID? 

The questions in the evening newspaper 
were being read out by the eldest daughter 
and the other members of the family were 
doing their best to answer them. ‘Who 
was it said: ‘Never say die?’” she pro- 
pounded. 

““Methusaleh,” shouted the seven-year- 
old Robert, confidently—Boston Tran- 
Script. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


The strongest Uni- 
versalist parish in Mas- 
sachusetts, and one of 
the two or three strong- 
est in the entire coun- 
try, is the parish in 
Lynn. For that reason 
the election of a minis- 
ter to its pastorate is 
a notable event. The Lynn parish is 
large, it is strong, it is also wise and wisely 
led. When it sought a successor to Dr. 
Perkins, time sufficient was taken. A few 
preachers were heard, many more were 
really considered. Finally the lot fell 
upon Rey. William Wallace Rose, who 
had been nine years pastor of the church 
in Rochester, New York, and the choice 
is meeting with universal approval. At 
the initial service on Jan. 15, there was a 
congregation of 562. The preacher had 
for his subject ““‘The Things J hat Satisfy.” 
He might, it would seem, have named the 
fine congregation which fronted him as 
one of those ‘‘things.”’ 

Akin to the enthusiasm at Lynn is the 
feeling of our people in the church in old 
Quincy. If any one had said ten years ago 
that in 1928 there would be such interest 
in Quincy as is manifest to-day, the ut- 
terance would have been considered a nebu- 
lous dream. But we say now as did those 
first disciples whose hearts were warmed in 
their fellowship with Jesus, as they appealed 
to their hesitant friends, “Come and 
see.’’ After a year’s engagement, Mr. 
Noble, the pastor, was installed on Sunday 
evening, Jan. 22. The service of installa- 
tion was “‘different,’’ but it was impressive. 
There was present a congregation which 
filled the room. Those taking part, besides 
the minister, were Rev. Mr. Eaton of 
Weymouth, Rev. Mr. Brush of Norwood, 
Rev. Mr. Weil of the old First Parish 
Church, Jnitarian, of Quincy, Dr. Bissell, 
Dr. Huntley, Mr. Payson, president of 
the Quincy  ociety, and the State Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Coons. Mr. Noble began his 
work in Quincy in December, 1926. 
During the year, twenty-four members 
have united with the church, making a 
50 per cent increase. The church property 
has been greatly improved. There has 
been spent $200 on the inside of the build- 
ing and $400 outside, in way of painting 
and decoration; $325 was put into carpets 
and linoleum; $200 has gone to the choir, 
which now consists of twelve singers, 
fully vested; $300 has gone into new light- 
ing; $100 more is being now expended on 
shades and curtains. The average con- 
gregation for 1927 numbered 107. There 
is a debt upon the property, most of which 
has been of long standing. Mr. Noble 
thinks this burden should be wholly lifted 
by the time of the hundredth anniversary 
in 1982, and accordingly he has set about 


getting $500 per year for the five years 
before the anniversary date. 

Those who give money for any cause 
like generally to know what becomes of 
that money, and those who do with such 
money what the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention does with its income, like, too, 
to tel about such transactions. During 
the past year, from quotas, the Convention 
received $5,732.80. During the same time 
the Convention paid as aid to parishes 
$4,974.91. But that is not all. To the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
$300 was paid. To the chaplaincy at the 
Rutland san toria $150 was given. To 
the General Convention for the Japan 
Mission $300 was granted. To the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association there was 
turned $150, while for summer preach- 
ing services the amount expended was 
$165. In other words, the Convention 
received as contributions from the few 
over ninety churches in the state $5,732.80 
and paid out to churches in the state a d 
for these other purpos:s $6,039.91. 

Referring to this amount which is given 
willingly and gladly by the churches, it 
may be well to state the basis upon which 
this money is raised. Our Convention 
has not altered its plan of assessment since 
1914. From the annual reports of the 
local church treasurers the first five items 
are selected. These items are minister’s 
salary, assistant’s salary, janitor’s service, 
music, and fuel, light, ete. The total of 
these several items is secured. Then upon 
the first $1,000 there is assessed one and a 
half p r cent; upon the second $1,000 two 
per .ent; and upon any amount over the 
$2,000, the rate is three per cent. Our 
Convention has found by experience that 
the plan is eminently fair. It is simple and 
so easily understood. The matter is set 
out here with the purpose of enlighten- 
ment. Questions are sometimes asked, par- 
ticularly in regard to the manner in which 
the quotas are determined. Are not those 
questions answered? And is not the ex- 
planation of the disposition of the money 
received from quotas now made sufficiently 
plain? 

The idea of consolidating the parish or 
society and the church grows and gains 
steadily in Massachusetts. North Adams 
has just effected such a consolidation, and 
the new organization is to be known as the 
Universalist Church of North Adams. 
The constitution and by-laws adopted are 
brief and clear. There is no cumbersome 
machinery. ‘The traditional and sacred 
forms are fully provided for, while the 
modern spirit of breadth and fellowship is 
amply guaranteed in the provisions for 
membership. 

Other places are considering this mat- 
ter of uniting church and society. North 
Attleboro is one of these. Our North 


Attleboro group is a company which is 
alive to the utmost. It is doing big things 
and doing them in a businesslike way. 
It is too busy to have two organizations 
doing what one could do more effectively. 
It is to the North Attleboro church that 
we are going with the 1928 session of the 
State Convention in May. The visitors 
will see a beautiful edifice; they will listen 
to a wonderful choir, and they will witness 
the working of parish machinery geared to 
the very latest ideas for the largest servi e. 

The Convention has been selling some 
church properties. The Jamaica Plain 
church has been sold to the First Finnish 
Lutheran Church of Boston for $9,000. 
The usefulness of this church, under our 
name, seemed at an end. For the two 
past years Rey. James F. Perkins has 
preached there. The Universalists had 
almost entirely gone from the neighbor- 
hood. The society has turned its funds 
to the Convention. These, together with 
the amount received for the property, will 
be added to the Hosea Ballou Foundation, 
the income from which goes to the fur- 
therance of Universalism in Greater Bos- 
ton. 

The Hingham church, too, has been sold. 
The Convention did not sel it, for the 
Convention had no title to the property. 
The property was owned, in the old New 
England manner, by a group of pro- 
prietcrs. These, by a majority vote, sold 
the church recently to a local Lodge of 
Odd Fellows for the sum of $5,000. The 
sale of the property, however, does not 
mean the discontinuance of Universalist 
services or work. Mr. Donald Hoyt of 
Crane Theological School is the regular 
minister, as he has been for two years. 
Services are held each Sunday as before. 
The Odd Fellows grant the free use of the 
vestry of the building to our people, and 
the proprietors agree to hold the $5,000 
received for the property intact, the in- 
come to go towards the continued support 
of Universalist work. 

The number of pastorless parishes in 
Massachusetts at this moment is very small. 
The places seeking leaders are Brookline, 
Newtonville, Methuen and North Wey- 
mouth. We might add Mansfield to the 
list, except for the fact that Mansfield 
has no thought of engaging a settled minis- 
ter. It purposes to do as it has done for 
years, that is, have the services of a 
preacher only. Rev. Harry Enos Rouillard 
has preached there for the past six years 
to the great delight and sa isfaction of 
the people. North Weymouth does not in- 
tend to hasten to find a successor to Dr. 
Tenney. The sense of los. and grief is too 
great to think of any one being set at that 
post for a few months at least. Services 
are not being omitted in any respect, 
however. Af.er hearing Mr. Rouillard on 
Jan. 15 and Mr. McInnes on Jan. 22, the 
laymen of the parish had a fine service on 
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Jan. 29. Brookline, Newtonville and 
Methuen are all hearing candidates, and 
choices are likely before many weeks. 

It is a pleasure to note that the new 
pastorates of Mr. Rheiner at Framingham 
and of Mr. Riley at Marlboro are starting 
auspiciously. Mr. Rheiner is to have an 
assistant, who will be of great help in the 
church school and young people’s work. 
At the present time student pastors from 
Tufts are regularly engaged in Amesbury, 
Framingham, Marlboro, Gardner and 
Hingham. Reference has been already 
made to the work in three of these places. 
It remains to say that Mr. Carl Olson is 
the pastor at Amesbury and Mr. Eric 
Ayer is at Gardner and Westminster. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Mabel F. Knight, adopted mem- 
ber of the Omaha iribe, is to give her 
Indian talk, “In Camp with the Omahas,”’ 
in the reading rooms established by the 
Santa Fe Railroad along its route. Miss 
Knight will reach California by the middle 
of March, and after a brief stay here 
will go to spend several weeks among 
the Indians of Arizona and New Mexico. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Waller of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, are 
spending the winter at Tarpon Springs, 
Fla. 


Mrs. Hervey H. Hoyt of Waltham broke 
an arm on Jan. 9, and is slowly recovering. 


Rey. and Mrs. Charles E. Petty of 
Binghamton, N. Y., announce the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Eva Eudora to 
Leslie H. Porter, Jr., on Jan. 28. 


Rev. Barron F. McIntire of Chelsea, 
Mass., is preparing a lecture on ‘‘The 
Oldest Universalist Church in the World.’’ 
It will be illustrated by sixty pictures, 
most of which were taken by Mr. McIntire 
himself in and about Oxford, Mass. 
The old church in Oxford saw the or- 
dination of Hosea Ballou. In it Clara 
Barton worked and worshiped. At her 
birthplace in the summer is the Fresh 
Air Camp of the Y. P. C. U. All of these 
and others will come into the story as 
told by Mr. McIntire. 


Word from Rev. Rufus H. Dix of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, makes known that he has re- 
cently been a great sufferer from an in- 
fected jaw. A surgeon has been obliged 
to open the jaw for a considerable dis- 
tance so as to remove a portion of the bone. 
Mr. Dix has not been able to be in his 
pulpit for several Sundays. Dr. Marshall 
of the Publishing House supplied for 
kim on Jan. 22. 


Rev. M. D. Shutter, D. D., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., slipped on the ice about 
ten days ago and wrenched his left knee. 
It has proved very painful, but Dr. Shut- 
ter has been at his office every day. 
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The Superintendent, in closing this mes- 
sage, would express the fullest apprecia- 
tion to those ministers who furnish him 
the calendars and bulletins from their 
churches. It is not alone an interesting 
source of information as to what the 
churches are doing, it is a reliable source of 
such news. The news in the local calendar 
is trustworthy, it can not be inflated. The 
coming of the calendars is hailed with de- 
light. And from the calendars so much is 
culled that is cheering that, if these letters 
were to carry it al’, the Leader would have 
no room for its learned articles and dis- 
guisitions upon the intellectual superiority 
of the liberal religious mind. 

L. W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Maine 

Brunswick.—Rev. Harold I. Merrill, 
pastor. Beginning Dec. 1 we started an 
experiment in display advertising in the 
local paper, with what appear to be fine 
results. Every department of the church 
has show. an increase in numbers par- 
ticipating and in interest. Congregations 
have averaged over seventy for the past 
two months and the coldest morning of 
the year—12 below—found sixty-nine 
at the morning service, forty at the church 
school, and over thirty at the Y. P. C. U. 
The church school regrets the resignation 
of E. Randolph Comee, who had served as 
superintendent for over nine years. Har- 
rison Hubbard was elected to fill the 
vacancy. The Y.P.C.U has over twenty- 
five members, with an average attendance 
of over twenty. On Sunday, Jan. 22, the 
local Union were hosts to the Bath Union, 
which led the devotional service. Dec. 11 
the pastor was officially installed, with 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons delivering the or- 
dination sermon, and with Rev. Stanley 
Manning, Rey. A. Francis Gibbs, and 
Rey. Thompson Ashby taking part. Santa 
was present at our Christmas party and a 
“fine time was had by all.’”’ During Jan- 
uary Mr. Merrill has been giving a series 
of sermons with ‘“‘Faith’’ as the keynote. 
Beginning Feb. 5 and continuing through 
the year the first Sunday in every month 
Mr. Merrill will preach a junior sermon, 
as the church school is to be present at 
the morning service. The Mission Circle 
met with Miss Helen Varney Jan. 27 and 
opened mite boxes which were given out 
over a year ago. A good sum for mis- 
sions was realized and a social hour was 
enjoyed. The Murray Alliance has been 
active, meeting twice a month, and on 
Jan. 28 held a food sale in the vestry which 
netted a substantial amount. The Mac- 
rina Society is planning for a minstrel 
show to be given early in March. They 
also have a sketch rehearsed which will 
be presented at the next supper. The 
Y. P. C. U. will present ““‘The Adventures 
of Grandpa,’ a three-act comedy, in 
February. Dec. 15 Mr. Merrill addressed 
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the Cumberland Association on the prob- 
lem of War and Peace. He attended the 
“School of the Prophets’’ in Portland the 
week of Jan. 30. 


Massachusetts 


Lawrence.—Rev. C. G. Robbins, D. D., 
pastor. The method for financing the 
budget for 1928 was by means of an every 
member canvass. In view of the business 
depression to which Lawrence, like other 
textile cities, has been subject, consider- 
able apprehension was felt as to whether 
the amount needed would be raised—$7,000 
in addition to pew rentals, Sunday collec- 
tions, and interest on invested funds. A 
large committee of men under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Charles J. Burgess divided 
the parish into sections, and on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 1, the committee went out 
and to the surprise of every one the entire 
amount was pledged. And the best part 
of it was that each one called upon re- 
ceived the committee gladly and contributed 
cheerfully. The annual parish supper was 
served to a large gathering on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 4. The presidents of the 
different auxiliaries reported for their 
organizations. There were present as 
guests of the evening, Dr. Lorenzo D. 
Case, minister of the Hurd St. Universal- 
ist Church, Lowell, and Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
Secretary of the Genera’ Convention. 
Both brought m<ssages of cheer and good 
fellowship. In the minister’s remarks he 
referred to the fact that Sunday, Jan. 1, 
marked the beginning of the twenty-first 
year of the present pastorate. Dr. Rob- 
bins spoke of the happy years which he 
had spent with this people and expressed 
the great appreciation which both he and 
Mrs. Robbins felt for all the kindnesses. 
and evidences of generosity. The presi- 
dent of the :tanding :ommittee, Frank A. 
Sherman, also referred to the many years 
during which their pastor had served the 
church, to the high regard in which both 
pastor and his wife are held by the church 
and by the entire community, and in 
closing presented to them a_ beaut ful 
bouquet of pinks and roses. The invested 
funds of the church have recently been in- 
creased by $1,000 from the estate of the 
late George E. Sumner, $509 from the will 
of the date Clara J. Cheney, and $3,300 
from the’ estate of the late Harriet E. 
Place. Interest from these funds will per- 
petuate the help of these good people. 
The usual series of vespers is being held 
with large attendance, also a series of il- 
lustrated drama lectures. It is proposed 
to hold the annual series of mid-week 
Lenten preaching services. For twenty 
years these have been held with excellent 
results. / 

New Bedford.—Rey. Percy T. Smith, 
pastor. Our church school has an active 
membership of seventy-five; average at- 
tendance fifty-six; largest attendance for 
the year sixty-nine. Three members had 
no ab ences for the year. Three have had 
no absences for five years except for il!- 
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ness. Seven have given $1 or more to the 
Washington church, and, in consequence, 
will have their names in the memorial 
book in Washington. Roger Burke has 
given $5 and so will receive a certificate. 
The school has given in the year $49.03 
for worthy causes. Miss Neva Cowden’s 
class of girls have a perfect record in 
attendance for the past six weeks. On 
Jan. 29 our minister exchanged pulpits 
with Rev. Edgar R. Walker, a college 
mate, of Swampscott. In the Auxiliary, 
Mrs. Slocum is again chosen president for 
1928, and Mrs. Gardner is vice-president. 
A successful year is assured. 

Taunton.—Rey. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor. The morning congregations are 
steadily growing. New families have be- 
come active in the church, and the church 
school is gaining steadily. A new class 
of young girls has been formed, with Miss 
Elsie Rogers as the teacher. A Boy Scout 
jatrol of two troops has been organized, 
with the pastor as the Scout leader. The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, under the leadership of 
its president, Mrs. Alvaro Harnden, during 
the great flood in Vermont, collected over 
$300 worth of clothing, all in excellent 
condition, and shipped it prepaid to the 
Burlington Unitarian church for distribu- 
tion. Mr. Greenway took part in the or- 
dination and installation services of the 
Rey. William Huizinga, pastor of the 
Unitarian church of Norton, on Dec. 2. 
Mr. Huizinga came very recently from 
Holland, the native country of our pastor. 
Mr. Greenway was recently installed as 
chaplain of the King David Lodge of 
Freemasons of this city for the third con- 
secutive time. The church and the church 
school, as is the custom in the parish, 
celebrated Christmas together. The pas- 
tor was given a purse of gold by the 
parishioners and the superintendent was 
given gold by the teachers and the pupils 
of the church school. A heavy rubber 
matting has been put on the floor of the 
church vestibule. Our evening lectures 
are a success financially and socially. We 
have suffered a great loss in the death of 
Mrs. Grace Porter Bangs. She was an 
active teacher in the kindergarten de- 
partment. 

Orange.—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, pastor. 
The annual meeting of the parish was 
held on Monday evening, Jan. 23, fo!- 
lowing a parish banquet. There were 
present 100 members of the society. The 
State Superintendent, Dr. Coons, gave an 
address at the close of the business meet- 
ing on “What Is Right with the Uni- 
versalist Church.’’ From the reports 
rendered, the following facts have been ob- 
tained: The Ladies’ Social Circle, with an 
active membership of twenty-five, earned 
$466.73. Unity Club, membership nine- 
ty-two, earned $697.72. The Mission 
Circle, membership twenty-eight, gath- 
ered $126.27. The Sunday school, mem- 
bership 157, average attendance 102, 
received $275.57. The Men’s Club, mem- 


bership 110, turned in $220. The parish 
receipts, outside of funds for the past year, 
have amounted to $5,200. This gives a 
total of $6,986.29, less duplications of 
$753, leaving a net balance in way of 
receipts of $6,223.29. The Ladies’ Social 
Circle paid into the church treasury $638, 
while Unity Club gave in the same way 
$125. During the past year the pastor 
preached forty-six sermons, gave fourteen 
addresses, christened ten children, re- 
ceived fifteen into membership, officiated 
at nine weddings, attended forty-two 
funerals, and made 671 calls. During the 
five years of his pastorate, ending the first 
of last November, he has received seventy- 
five into church membership and chris- 
tened exactly 100 children. The Unity 
Club paid the hospital bill of a poor girl 
in the Sunday school who was obliged to 
have an operation. This club also spent 
nearly $90 for ‘“‘sunshine’’ work, that is, 
carrying flowers and fruit to the sick and 


.shut-ins. During the past year the church 


has received two bequests, aggregating 
$3,000; a memorial window to the late 
Mrs. M:lyina Bingham, given by her 
friends, has been placed in the church; 
and new hymnals have been presented in 
memory of Emory E. Ellis. Mr. Blair is 
on the sixth year of his pastorate in Orange. 
At the annual meeting he was re-elected 
with hearty applause from all present. 
Two Universalist ministers are now resi- 
dents in Orange for all or a part of the time, 
Rey. George L. Mason and Rev. Julian 
S. Cutler. 


Minnesota 


Rochester—Rev. E. Homer Gleason, 
pastor. The Christmas exercises for the 
Sunday school with the usual tree and the 
manger scene were enjoyed by all. All 
the old members not able to be present 
were remembered by gifts of fruit and 
candy, even if not until the next week. 
The Women’s Missionary Society held its 
annual meeting at the home of Mrs. J. E. 
Domki the first week in January. Officers 
were elected and plans for the year made. 
At the annual meeting of the board of 
trustees and members of the church, re- 
ports were given by the clerk, the treasurer, 
the secretary of the women’s branch and 
the secretary of the Sunday school. 
Mr. Gleason spoke encouragingly of the 
outlook. Congregations are satisfactory 
though there has been considerable sick- 
ness. A mid-day luncheon at the home of 
Mrs. C. E. Callaghan recently was well 
attended. These noon-day luncheons are 
very popular and add materially to our 
treasury. 


New York 


New York, Divine Paternity.—Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter, pastor. Many 
visitors from Universalist churches through- 
out the country have been signing their 
names, of recent Sundays, in the visitors’ 
register of the Church of the Divine Pa- 


ternity, Central Park West and 76th 
Street, New York. These visitors say 
that they consider this church the Cathe- 
dral Church of Universalism. Mr. Potter’s 
sermons for February at 11 a. m. are as fol- 
lows: 5, “The Goal of the Liberal—A 
New Synthesis of Religion;’’ 12, ‘‘Religion 
and Government—A Lificoln’s Birthday 
Sermon;’’ 19, “Our Changing Culture— 
From Browning to Broun;”’ 26 “Adam and 
Eve and Lilith—The Old Myth and the 
New Books.” 
Ohio 

Columbus.—Rey. W. G. Price, pastor. 
The annual meeting of the church, Jan. 18, 
was harmonious and optimistic. The 
minister was extended a unanimous call 
for the en uing year. The financial re- 
ports showed the church in the best con- 
dition in many years. A. A. Mead was 
elected moderator, Clifford Bauer clerk, 
Mrs. Rose Johnston recording secretary, 
Dr. Robert Merrill treasurer, J. C. Wood- 
ard and I. E. Reed trustees for three 
years. The minister has been invited to 
participate in an exchange of pulpits 
among the churches in the north part of 
the city. The Sunday school will hold a 
Home Coming Feb. 5, and the Y. P. C. U. 
will hold an alumni banquet Feb. 24. Our 
annual happiness supper was well at- 
tended. Judge Reynolds was the principal 
speaker. Dr. Frank D. Adams has been 
invited to address the Congregational 
Club, wien which our church is affiliated, 
Feb. 28. ~ 


Ontario 


Olinda and Blenheim.—Rev. Edward 
M.Minor,siperianterde tara pastor. The 
Convention has purchased a new car for the 
use of the superintendent, a Chevrolet 
coach, which will be much more com- 
fortable for the long trips between the 
two pastorates than the old touring car. 
Mrs. Alvina Whittle died Jan. 10 at the 
home of her younger son, Hamilton. Mrs. 
Whittle was one of the older members of 
the Olinda church. She was the widow of 
Mr. George Whittle, who in his life had 
also been active in the church. The young 
people of the church have been busy. 
The Dramatic Club have presented their 
drama ‘‘Eyes of Love’’ in a number of 
places. They gave it at Blenheim under 
the auspices of the Mission Circle of that 
church, Jan. 23. The Olinda Mission 
Circle held their bazaar in November, 
and gave a chicken supper followed by a 
program. ‘The net proceeds were $130. 
They have been active in other lesser 
enterprises, and hold regular monthly 
meetings. The Blenheim Mission Circle 
held its annual Christmas bazaar Dec. 
17. This was the best the ladies have ever 
held. The net proceeds were about $65. 
Our Sunday school is active and doing 
good work. Our attendance at church, 
while small, is regular. There is talk that 
this church will share the use of the build- 
ing with the Presbyterian Church. 
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SUDDEN DEATH OF ALLEN BROWN 


The following dispatch to the Boston 
Traveler, dated Portsmouth, N. H., Jan. 
25, records briefly the sudden death of one 
of our Universalist ministers in the midst 
of his parish work: 

“While in the act of telephoning church 
notices to the local newspaper the Rev. 
Allen Brown, pastor of the Universalist 
church, suddenly expired. The clergy- 
man had called the newspaper and was 
asked to wait a few moments. When he 
failed to answer the person on the other 
end an inquiry was started. He was 
found seated at his desk, dead, ten min- 
utes later. Mr. Brown came here from 
Rumford, Me., about three years ago, 
and had no family.’’ 

Coming so soon after the death of Dr. 
Tenney, and with the same startling sud- 
denness, the passing of Allen Brown has 
made a deep impression. 

Mr. Brown was born on Oct. 7, 1866, at 
Sparta, Mich., the son of Joseph and E]- 
vira Fitch Brown. He received his edu- 
cation at Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Mich., and at Tufts College, from which he 
received the d gree of B. D. in 1894. 
In that same year, on June 12, he was or- 
dained in the Universalist church. He 
held the following pastorates: Notting- 
ham, N. H., 1892-1897, Newfields, N. H., 
1896-1897, Mt. Washington Church, Haver- 
hill, Mass., 1897-1902, East Providence 
and Georgianville, R. I., 1902-1910, Bath, 
Maine, 1910-1914, Norwalk, Ohio, 1914- 
1915, Rumford, Maine, 1915-1924, and 
he had been in Porstmouth since 1924. 

The funeral services were held Saturday, 
Jan. 28. The four vestrymen of the 
church acted as pall bearers. Services 
were conducted by Rey. Asa Mayo Brad- 
ley of Ki. gstcn, N. H., assisted by Rev. 
Arthur W. Grose, D. D., of Brooklyn, 
both intimate friends of Mr. Brown. The 
ministers of the city attended in a body. 
The body was placed in a vault and will 
be taken in the spring to Rumford, Maine, 
where it will be interred. 

* * 
RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST 
CONFERENCE 


The January sessions of the Rhode Island 
Universalist ( onference were held Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening, Jan. 25, with 
the North Attleboro, Mass., church, of 
which Rey. Charles A. Haney is pastor. 
It was one of the largest and best attended 
of the conference year. The Conference is 
composed of the Rhode Island Universalist 
churches, while our churches at Attleboro 
and North Attleboro are also affiliated. 

The afternoon session began with a 
service of praise and devotion led by Mr. 
Haney, after which a brief memorial 
service was held for the late Dr. Charles 
R. Tenney, who was beloved by Univer- 
salists wherever known. Mr. Haney 
paid a fine tribute to the character of Dr. 
Tenney, and words of appreciation were 
spoken by Rey. Arthur M. Soule of Harris- 
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ville, president of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention, and Rev. Frederic 
A. Wilmot of Providence, representing 
the Convention as chairman of the con- 
ference committee. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was 
Rev. Harry H. Eastman, pastor of the 
Slatersville, R. I., Congregational church, 
who took for his subject ‘‘Five Steps and 
a Stumble.’’? Mr. Eastman named as the 
five steps of progress the discovery of fire, 
the invention of the wheel, the discovery 
of God, the realization of the right of the 
individual to worship God according to 
the dictates of conscience, and the further 
discovery that man has a right to govern 
himself politically. 

The second speaker was Mrs. Francis 
J. M. Cotter of Providence, wife of the 
rector of St. John’s Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral of that city. The Cotters were 
for fourteen years missionaries in China, 
and Mrs. Cotter’s subject was ‘‘Our Re- 
sponsibility toward China’s Needs.”’ Mrs. 
Cotter made a profound impression on 
the conference. She made an earnest plea 
for a real interest in missionary work. 
She said that the best results were to be 
obtained on the mission field when the 
missionaries live close to and encourage 
leadership among the people. 

In the discussion period several of the 
clergy and laity spoke, and questions were 
asked and answered to the profit of all 

Supper was served at 6 o’clock. 

The sermon of the evening was given by 
Dr. Stephen Herbert Roblin of the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston, whose subject 
was “‘Reflectors.’’ Dr. Roblin developed 
the thought that every individual is a 
reflector of something good or not so good. 
He gave numerous illustrations which were 
thoroughly appreciated, and concluded by 
pointing to Christ and the Christian way 
of living as the ideals most worthy of re- 
flecting to the world. 

The evening service was greatly enriched 
by the singing of the vested choir of four- 
teen voices, about equally divided between 
the young men and women of the parish. 

The next conference will be held Feb. 
22 at the Church of the Mediator, Provi- 
dence. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 150) 
ceived at the hospital daily and the 
number paroled. This gives the arrivals 
a ray of hope. 

“There are 113 leper stations distributed 
in eighteen different countries. The 
progress being made in our own land is 
an example to the rest of the nations and 
they are taking hold of the problem in 
good shape. 

“After I finally ‘got Congress to ap- 
propriate money for a leper colony I was 
made a member of a commission to locate 
it. All I had to do was to find four hun- 
dred acres where the neighbors would 
like to have the lepers assembled. I 
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found 1,200 acres of just the sort of land 
I wanted in Virginia, but the neighbors 
decided that the climate wouldn’t be good 
for lepers. Finally the colony was estab- 
lished in Louisiana. 

“Lepers are wonderful people, and they 
suffer more from the ostracism they have 
to endure than they do from their disease. 
What if a minister came to the home of 
some of his parishioners and said, ‘You 
don’t look very good to-day; I guess I 
won’t hang around?’ 

“The curative treatment is the use of 
chaulmoogra oil. The patients had a 
terrible time with it at first because they 
couldn’t keep it on their stomachs. Few 
would continue the use of it long enough to 
do them any good. Then science went to 
work to devise a way of getting the oil 
into the human system without nauseating 
the patients. The doctors took sixty-four 
patients at Honolulu into their confidence, 
telling them that if they would allow 
themselves to be experimented upon there 
was a possibility of their being cured. 
In a little less than two years every one 
was discharged and sent back home. 
In some of them the disease may recur 
again, but it was worth while to fix them 
up for two or three years. One difficulty 
is that it is hard to get people to take 
them in, even when they have been 
pronounced cured. It may be necessary 
to start a separate colony.” 

Mr. Danner then told a good deal about 
the leper colonies in Japan and the work 
the Mission was attemp ing to do in China 


and Siam. 
* * 


LYNN, MASS. 


Rev. William Wallace Rose, formerly 
of Rochester, N. Y., on Jan. 15 took 
charge of his first service at his new pas- 
torate in Lynn, Mass. He was assisted 
in the service by Dr. Lee S. McCollester, 
who has so faithfully served as acting 
pastor since January, 1927. 

Just before the sermon, Benjamin N. 
Johnson, Esq., chairman of the board of 
trustees, stepped to the pulpit platform 
and addressing Dr. McCollester, said: 
“To you we express our sincere, our 
heartfelt, our affectionate gratitude for 
the year of attentive service you have 
given our church as acting pastor. You 
can never fully know how deeply we ap- 
preciate, always shall appreciate, your 
generous willingness to add to your already 
arduous duties at College Hill the re- 
sponsibilities of this pulpit, and the un- 
failing interest you have taken in this 
church, and we are filled with joy that you 
are to continue with us, and to be with us 
in the congregation.”’ 

Then turning to Mr. Rose, he said: 
‘And to you, who have been unanimously 
called to be the minister and pastor of 
this church and people, we offer you the 
most hearty welcome. We are glad to- 
day not only to greet you in this, now 
your, pulpit, but to welcome you into our 
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hearts and homes. We feel confident that 
you will be a most devoted and able leader, 
forward-looking, brave, and true to your 
own convictions. The pastors who have 
filled this pulpit in the ninety-five years of 
the history of this church, have all been 
fearless men, enjoying and practising the 
utmost independence that any man rever- 
ently could desire. To that freedom, to 
that independence of thought, and to the 
sacred atmosphere of this church, you are 
coming. The omens are all propitious. 
But we do not forget for a moment that a 
heavy duty rests upon us, to work with 
you, to make the inward life of this parish 
all that it may be, and to that end we 
promise you our sympathetic interest 
and help in whatever you may do. We 
pledge you our co-operation, our support, 
and may God grant that we may be united 
for many years of worthy endeavor and 
success, in the further upbuilding of this 
church, and may it also be continually 
helpful in the larger community, of which 
it is so important a part.”’ 

Mr. Rose responded: ‘‘I appreciate this 
word of greeting, and this congregation. 
I feel, in coming to New England, that I 
am coming back into my home country, 
and in coming to Lynn, I am coming into 
the house of my friends. You will know 
me far better and sooner than I will know 
you; therefore, I hope on every occasion 
that you see me, you will make your pres- 
ence known, so that I may know you as 
quickly as possible. You can help me in 
one great way, as you have helped me 
to-day. You can not preach my sermons 
for me, or work in my study, or go among 
the sick or suffering for me, but the greatest 
inspiration a preacher receives is the 
feeling of devotion of his people that is 
demonstrated in their loyal and reasonably 
regular attendance on all the stated ser- 
vices, ceremonies and social events of his 
congregation. It is my intention to get 
acquainted just as soon as I possibly can, 
and I appreciate again the words of wel- 
come, and that which is even more dear to 
me, the atmosphere of this service, which 
tells me that every word is meant from 
the heart.’’ 


* * 


WHAT NORTHERN BAPTISTS ARE 
GETTING 

Mr. W. C. Coleman, president of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, is visiting 
Eastern churches particularly to increase 
the benevolent offerings of the denomina- 
tion. He is at the head of the Coleman 
Lamp Works in Wichita, Kansas. He 
has addressed more than a hundred 
groups of laymen. To each group, he 
says: 

“The psychology of the local church is 
all wrong when it tries to see how little it 
can give for missions and still maintain 
its self-respect. One of our great failuresin 
America, where men move rapidly from 
poverty to wealth, is that we do not give 
our prosperous men a challenge that is 


big enough to retain their interest in the 
church, 

“The average church should give at 
least half as much to missions as to local 
expenses. The leading church should 
give on a one to one basis. The excep- 
tional church will give more to the out- 
reach of its faith than to its local needs.” 

* * 


“NOW IT CAN BE DONE” 


Walpole, Mass., ushered in the new 
year by celebrating the uniting of three of 
its five churches. Hide-bound denomina- 
tionalists, intolerant liberals, scary stand- 
patters, take notice. If it can be done in 
one town, it can be done in any and every 
town. Methodists, Unitarians, and Con- 
gregationalists have come together as the 
“United Church in Walpole.” It is not a 
federation. It isa union. In Walpole, it 
happened that the Congregational church 
was twice as large as the other two put 
together. So the Methodists and the 


‘Unitarians, putting Christianity before 


denominationalism, were happy to give up 
their denominational affiliations. The 
Congregationalists, while not giving up 
their denominational standing, gave up 
their name, and, by their friendly spirit, 
are making it easy and attractive for the 
others to worship God and serve their 
fellow men in their new fellowship. The 
union was accomplished by the three 
churches making an “Agreement of As- 
sociation” by which a new corporation 
was formed with a new name, new by-laws, 
a new statement of faith. The properties 
of all three churches were transferred to 
the new corporation. “How did you ever 
do it?” is the question that has come in to 
Walpole from churches near and far. The 
answer is, ‘“‘Where there is a will to union, 
every obstacle can be overcome.” 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, representing the 
Congregationalists, was the first speaker 
of the celebration. He made two state- 
ments that the people of Walpole will never 
forget. ‘“‘We are gathered here to cele- 
brate what may well prove to be just as 
transfiguring a movement as first estab- 
lishing the Christian Church.” “It is in- 
deed most gratifying to me personally 
that I should have the distinct honor, the 
signal honor, of coming here to-night and 
participating in this the genesis of what 
has the promise of being an irresistible 
movement because it is the will of God.” 

Dr. Augustus M. Lord, pastor of the 
Unitarian church, Providence, R. I., rep- 
resented the Unitarians on the celebration 
program, and gave the philosophy of the 
movement, showing the union as a result 
of the widening and broadening of the 
mental and spiritual frontiers of those 
concerned. Hespoke of the United Church 
in Walpole as making ‘‘a highway in the 
wilderness” for the benefit of other groups 
who have the vision but who have not 
realized their vision by taking the neces- 
sary steps. This union is very much in 
keeping with the Unitarian standard of 
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“perfect spiritual freedom” and “mutual 
respect for the extremes of doctrinal be- 
lief.”’ 

Bishop William F. Anderson of Mas- 
sachusetts represented the Methodists 
in the closing of the celebration. He pic- 
tured how Wesley, the founder of Metho- 
dism, would glory in theainion of the three 
churches as one answer to the prayer of 
Jesus, “Thy kingdom come.” He bade 
God-speed to the new church and said 
he would like to be considered as one of 
the staff of ministers. He expressed 
the hope that Congregationalists and 
Unitarians would be as co-operative in 
towns where the Methodist church was 
the largest. He echoed Dr. Cadman in 
the thought that it is the part of wisdom 
to give our disagreements a well deserved 
vacation. The Bishop’s famous barn- 
yard story was an admonition to the people 
of Walpole to give and to work now while 
they were alive. 

The authorship of the new “Statement 
of Faith” agreed upon by the constituent 
members of the United Church in Walpole 
is Unitarian and Congregational, and is 
as follows: “In the love of truth and the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for the 
worship of God and the service of man; 
and as the Lord’s free people we agree to 
walk together in all His ways made known 
or to be made known unto us.”’ All cove- 
nant members before admission shall 
assent to this ‘Bond of Fellowship.” 

The dates of organization of the three 
former churches are as follows: First 
Parish Unitarian Church, 1725. Walpole 
Congregational Church, 1826. Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 1874. 

Imagine how happy the people of Wal- 
pole were to hear Dr. Cadman, over the 
radio Sunday afternoon, Jan. 1, instance 
the union in Walpole as the beginning of 
a world-wide movement for Christian 
unity. A “Fellowship tea” in connection 
with the celebration was an indication of 
what a great factor the United Church 
would be in the social life of the com- 
munity. 


Notices 


WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted December. 5, 1927, to 
Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale to Georgia. 
x * 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license to ordained clergyman granted 
to Rev. Henry Goodwin Smith, Troy, New York, 
Unitarian, Jan. 18, 1928. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
x * 
FORD HALL FORUM 


The Ford Hall Forum meets Sunday nights at 
Ford Hall, corner of Bowdoin St. and Ashburton 
Place, Boston, at 7.30 o’clock. John Haynes Holmes 
of New York spoke on Jan. 1. Other speakers for 
January and February are as follows: Jan. 8, V. F. 
Calverton, “The Bankruptcy of Marriage,” and 
Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams, ‘“‘Companionate Mar- 
riage Not the Solution.” Jan. 15, Charles P. Taft, 
2d, “Crime and Its Treatment.” Jan. 22, Dr. Lewis 
Brown, ‘That Man Heine; the Ordeal of Changing 
One’s Religion.” Jan. 29, Miss Irma Kraft, “New 
Viewpoints in Drama,’ and Mrs, Mary Austin, 
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“New Movements in Poetry.” February 5, Everett 
Dean Martin, ‘‘The Fictions Which We Invent 
about Ourselves.’”’ Feb. 12, James Weldon Johnson, 
author of “God’s Trombones.” Feb. 19, Rabbi 
Louis Mann of Chicago, Topic to be announced. 
Feb. 26, Prof. Daniel H. Kulp, “Propaganda and 


the Educational Myth.” 
* * 


COMMUNITY SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION 


The Community School of Religious Education 
of Woodsville, N. H., and Wells River, Vt., will 
hold sessions from 8 to 5 p. m. every Sunday from 
Jan. 8 to March 11, in St. Luke’s Parish House, 
Woodsville, N. H. 

Dean of the school, Rev. George B. Marsh; regis- 
trar and treasurer, Mrs. Stewart Cheney; faculty, 
Miss Maude Davis, Rev. Edred May, Rev. Gordon 


Chilson Reardon, Principal Jesse M. Boughton. 
<a 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Feb. 6, Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, Subject to be 
announced. Luncheon with Dr. van Schaick. 

Feb. 138, Union Meeting, Church of New Jerusa- 
lem, 10.45. Speaker, James Welden Johnson, Poet 
and Musician. 

Feb. 20, Regular Meeting. 
Parker. 


Speaker, Cornelius 


* * 
CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY 


The new minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Central Park West and 76th St., New 
York City, wishes to extend to all Universalists a 
cordial invitation to visit the church whenever they 
are in the city on a Sunday. The church may be 
reached from Times Square by subway, getting off 
at 72d St., and walking east to the Park. 


x * 


TITHING LITERATURE AT LESS THAN COST 


During the last five years, the Layman Company 
has circulated more chan one hundred million pages 
of pamphlets advocating tithing, either free or at 
less than cost. 

They now offer to send, postage paid, a package 
containing thirty-eight of these pamphlets, aggre- 
gating 500 pages by thirty-three different authors, 
for 50 cents. They inctude “Thanksgiving Ann” 
and one other in playlet form; also a “Tithing Ac- 
count Book” with plain directions for use, and 
“Adventures in Tithing,” a 96 page book. The 
price is less than the cost of production. 

Please mention the Christian Leader; also give your 
denomination. 

The Layman Company, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 
os 


PUBLIC MEETING—W. U. M. S.- 

A Public Meeting of the W. U. M. S. of Massa- 
chusetts will be held in the church at Arlington, 
Feb. 9. 

10.30 a. m., the State President, presiding. Praise 
and prayer service, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, chaplain. 
Greetings from the Arlington Mission Circle, Mrs. 
F. A. Tuttle, president. Response, Miss M. Agnes 
Hathaway, Boston. Address, Miss Alice Enbom. 
Round Table Exchanges, in charge of Mrs. George 
E. Huntley. Address, Miss Francis K. Mayer, 
Field Secretary for the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

Luncheon will be served at 12.30 by the women 
of the Arlington Circle at 50 cents each. Write for 
reservations in advance to Mrs. Francis B. Wad- 
leigh, 16 Swan St., or telephone Arlington 0307R. 

1.30 p.m. Prayer, Rev. Rubens R. Hadley, pas- 
tor. Roll Call. Address, “Creating a Friendly 
World,” Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. Solo, Miss Laura 
Brown. A Demonstration, ‘A Christian Relay 
Race,” by Mrs. Leroy G. Shaw, Arlington. The 
parts represented in costume are as follows: Torch 
Bearer, Mrs. Chester G. Strong, Cambridge; Rome, 
Mrs. Carrie Toby, Everett; Pilgrim, Mrs. F. Elwood 
Smith, West Somerville; Scribe, Mrs. Wallace 
Powers, Arlington; Paul, Mrs. C. Guy Robbins, 
Lawrence; Briton, Mrs. W. E. Cooke, Waltham; 
Northland, Mrs. E. I. Grant, Somerville; Indian, 
Mrs. Leroy C, Shaw, Arlington; Southland, Mrs. 
Otto S. Raspe, Cambridge; Africa, Mrs. E. S. Sole- 
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man, Roxbury; Moslem Woman, Mrs. Robert G. 
Reed, Wollaston; Japan, Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres, 
Allston; Red Cross and Clara Barton Memorial, 
Miss Alice G. Enbom, Attleboro. 
The church is nearly opposite the town hall. 
* * 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 

Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. Monday, 
organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday 
to Friday, inclusive, music, worship, sermon. 

Feb. 7-10: Rev. Charles R. Keubler, D. D., First 
Presbyterian Church, Hackensack, N. J. 

Feb. 14-17: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York. 

Feb. 21, 23, 24: Rev. Trevor H. Davies, Timothy 
Eaton Memorial Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Mar. 6-8: Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Mar. 9: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Cambridge. 

Mar. 13-16: Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, D. D., Bethel 
Evangelical Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Mar. 20-23: Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
Church of Our Father, Washington, D. C. 

March, 27: 29, 30: Rev. Thomas H.Billings, First 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

March 28: Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., First 
Unitarian church, Worcester, Mass. 

April 2-6: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. 

April 10-18: Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., 
Parkside Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 17: Pres. Mary E. Woolley, LL. D., Mount 
Holyoke College. 

April 18; Pres. Ellen F. Pendleton, LL. D., Welles- 
ey College. 

April 20, Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

April 24-27: Dean W. R. Matthews, D. D., King’s 
College, University of London. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Lillian L. Chapin 
In the death of Mrs. Lillian L. Chapin, Jan. 10, 
1928, the Monson (Mass.) church mourns the pass- 
ing of a very devoted and most helpful member. 


She and her husband, the late Harlow Chapin, 
were among the pioneers in the Monson Univer- 
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salist church. She was organist for many years, 
one of the most active members of the Ladies’ Circle, 
and ever enthusiastic and efficient in the Sunday 
school and in all the enterprises of the church. Nor 
did she confine her efforts to the church, the com- 
munity found her a wise and diligent worker in all 
good enterprises, and there are many to-day to honor 
her memory. Though nearly seventy-seven years 
of age, she was ever young in spirit, with the for- 
ward look. 

She leaves a daughter, Miss Carrie L. Chapin, 
like her mother a faithful church worker, and a son, 
Harry T. Chapin of Charleston, West Virginia. 

G. W. P. 


The 


BIBLE 


Read daily by 
millions 


Massachusetis 


Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston y 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


JOSEPH B HORTON, Clerk. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 


light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 


tion. 


Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 
Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 


and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 
An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 


service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


15,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 


Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


in anit 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Senta Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
atories. By John Coleman Adams, 
Reprinted from the New York World, 
50 cents. 

fhe Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
mity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President _ 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL: 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years! 

College Preparatory Intensive Course 
‘For High School Graduates One Year 
Junior College 
Two Years 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Tufts College | 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoole 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {s an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commoéi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
faboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory} 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 


The movie director was stumped. The 
room had enough pennants and there 
were signs of assorted sizes, with a few pic- 
tures of actresses. He saw the football 
picture and campus posters that he had 
ordered the props to put up. Yes, there 
was the clock that had stopped, and the 
room had been decorated by throwing the 
things into their places. But still... 
“Jim, you went to college,’’ he said, turn- 
ing to an assistant. ‘Just what is the 
matter with it?” 

“Well, sometimes we studied—’’ 

‘Hey, Bill—bring a _ book.’— Notre 
Dame Juggler. 

* * 

Charlie Johnson had served several years 
faithfully as the caretaker of the ‘South 
Building,’ one of the dormitories at the 
University of North Carolina. One day 
he came into the president’s office and 
presented his resignation. Dr. Battle 
expressed some regret, saying that he 
hated to lose him. ‘“‘Yaas sir,’ replied 
Charlie, ‘‘but you see it’s dis way, Mr. 
President. You know I’se a preacher, 
and de bishop at de las’ conference has 
done sent me down to Tarboro, N. C., 
case he says dat charge needs a university 
man!’’—Charleston News and Courier. 

* * 

Nitt: “Once I saved a man’s life, but I 
never got a medal for it.”’ 

Witt: ‘‘Give particulars, please.”’ 

“‘An inebriate once came home to his 
apartment and turned on only the hot 
water to take a bath in, and he would have 
been scalded to death, only I happened to 
be janitor of the building and there was no 
hot water.’’—Judge. 

* * 

Outside a fashionable church: ‘‘Where’s 
Marietta?” 

“She waited to speak to the rector. 
If he’ll agree to have the walls done over 
and the chancel redecorated, she’s going 
to be married here.’’—Tid-Bits. 

* * 

Mother: ‘‘Now that you are married I 
hope that you are le rning something about 
household expenses.”’ 

Daughter: ‘‘Oh, but Mother, we never 
have any. You see, we use the budget 
system.”—Life. 

* * 

The officer said he found three empty 
glasses, a half-gallon demijohn, and three 
empty flasks near the body. Death is 
believed to have been due to natural 
causes.—San Francisco Chronicle. 

* * 

“In England, with 44,000,000 people, 
it was recently estimated that there are 
44,000,000 rats.”” Who did the estimat- 
ing, Big Bill Thompson?—Arkansas Ga- 
zelte. 

* * ; 
FATHER TO AID 
BOY IN MURDER 
—San Francisco tabloid. 
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EASTER 


An individual offering envelope printed 
in colors. Size 21-2 x 4 inches. Price 40 
cents per 100, postpaid. 


OFFERING 
ENVELOPES 


The “CHICK” and the “LILY” Envelopes 


are offered to churches and Sunday schools as being very successful de- 
vices in which to collect coins during the weeks that precede Easter. 
Their capacity is 75 dimes each, but quarters and half dollars may be 
inserted. 

One hundred sales objects on each one furnish an incentive to active 
solicitation. Size of these envelopes, 5 1-2 inches by 3 1-4 inches. Printed 
in colors on strong paper stock. 


Price: $2.50 per 100, postpaid. 


CHILDREN 
bring in 
BIG RETURNS 
when they 
WORK WITH THESE 


100 Chick 100 Lilies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


GOD AND COMPANY, UNLIMITED 


By REV. FRANK DURWARD ADAMS, D. D. 
Minister Church of Our Father, Detroit 


Author of “‘Did Jesus Mean It?” ‘Rediscovered 
Countries,’”’ and “‘Dare We Meet the Challenge? “a 


“God and Company, Unlimited”’ sets forth “that the triumph of God’s purpose for 
His world depends at last upon the voluntary and complete co-operation of man, who 
is an essential part of the infinite, divine life. Saving the world is an end to be achieved 
only by means of a perfect working partnership—‘God and Company, Unlimited.” 

Here is high heresy for the merely conventional Christian, yet Dr. Adams goes 
straight to the heart of the vital problems of our time. 

When does God stop trying? 

Is He a struggling God? 

How under and through all that is repulsive shall we find the hidden loveliness of men? 

What is the use of praying unless we are willing to help answer our own prayers? 

What is the heart of the religion of Jesus? 

These are some of the questions that are answered in this thoughtful and stimulating 
book. 

Dr. Adams has won nation wide recognition as a thinker and writer no less than as 
a preacher. This newest of his books will add to his fame. 


Price, $1.25, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


